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(\) Look what happens 


in Your shop. .. 


when you put International’s full 
line of “Bakery-Proved” Flours to 
: work for you 


“You'll be downright amazed,” says 
Mr. I, the International man, ‘‘when you 
<> discover for yourself what a big difference 
. International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours can 
make in your shop. 

“Hundreds of profit-minded bakers are fast realizing 
that International’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flours mean unvary- 
ing production results. And no wonder, because Inter- 
national Flours mean baked goods with steady, day-in and 
day-out uniformity . . . production schedules that keep 
running without a hitch. 

“Whatever your particular shop requirements, there’s 
an International ‘Bakery-Proved’ Flour that measures up. 
Specify International and assure yourself of worry-free, 
profit-plus baking. 
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1 FIND OUT 

FOR YOURSELF... 
SPECIFY 

INTERNATIONAL 





UNIFORMLY BETTER LOOK! NO RED INK! MORE FREE TIME 
QUALITY PRODUCTS “In hundreds of shops Inter- And, for you personally .. . 
Mr. I says, ‘“‘Assure yourself national’s ‘Bakery-Proved’ uniformity means fewer produc- 
of a consistently uniform prod- Flours lower production costs. . . tion headaches and time to enjoy 
uct. International’s Flours are eliminate waste, overtime and outside activities. There’s no 
milled to give you uniform re- costly delays. Performance makes worrying about uneven perform- 
sults every day of the year.” the difference.” ance when Mr. I is on the job. 








GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
“*BAKERY-FROVED 


Trade Mark 


City and State. 


WE'RE INTERESTED IN YOUR PARTICULAR NEEDS! Yes, won't you let us eoocccccccccccsoosccoocoeses é eevces 
* . : . day. . 

help you to more profitable, uniform baking? Simply fill out and clip coupon today : INTERNATIONAL MILLING COMPANY ° 

. m4 MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 2 

¢ Show me how International “Bakery-Proved” Flours can > 

ternal. f give me uniform, dependable production results. . 
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THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 








THE THOMAS PAGE MILLING COMPAN 


PAGE US FOR FINE FLOUR 





SALINA, KANSAS 


For the velvety, fine-textured 
loaf you want, POLAR BEAR 
flour has what it takes. Choice 
hard winter wheats, carefully 
milled for uniform perform- 
ance. That’s all. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 


Here’s advice based on a sound in- 
surance principle — buy your flour 
from a mill which can draw its wheat 
supplies from a broad area of several 
producing states, yet can draw direct- 
ly from country stations. That's good 
judgment and that’s PAGE. 
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HE’S GOING UP TO FIND SOME MORE OF 
THAT FIRST-QUALITY CALCUTTA BURLAP FOR 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY 








“THERE IS NO 
SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY” 








Chor More Than HO Years 


“WINGOLD” 
“WINONA” 
“STRONGFELLOW” 
“BOXER” 
WHOLE WHEAT 
WHEAT GRAHAM 
“WINGOLD” 
Rye FLours 


Millers of.... 


QUALITY 
FLOURS 





‘TATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers 0of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and. RYE FLOURS 


BAYS 
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How many bushels of soybeans do you see in this picture? None? 
Look again! Every one of these shiny new automobiles has been painted 
’ . ‘ . . . ad vw . . . 

with an enamel containing oil processed from soybeans. This is just one 





jee Te Le, ay OED , 
Puppies like these eat millions of 
pounds of farm-grown products every year. 
That’s because a Creative Processor like Cargill 
puts 8 different farm products into just one 
box of Nutrena Dog Food. 





Um-m-m! Pass the chicken! This year we 
Americans will fry and eat about 65% more 
chickens per person than in 1939, Creative Proc- 
essing (like that done in Cargill’s Nutrena 
Feed Mills) helps chicken raisers profit from 
this big demand with improved feed that helps 
raise broilers 30% faster with 25% less feed 
than 20 years ago. 
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of the countless new uses that Creative Processors like Cargill have found 
for the things you grow. No wonder Creative Processing now “eats up” 
better than *4 of all farm products. 


Paint goes farther, pups grow faster 


because of Creative Processing 


... that uses up 3/4 of all farm products 


A long row of ghostly grey car bodies 
comes down the production line of a giant 
automobile factory. Several workers 
squeeze the triggers of the spray guns and 
a fine film of paint spreads over the surface, 
giving it the sleek, bright finish you may 
someday admire in a car dealer’s window, 


If you raise soybeans there’s a good 
chance that, because of Creative Processing, 
some of your crop is used up like this. 

A Creative Processor (like Cargill's Oil 
Division) took your Soybeans and turned 
them into a highly refined soybean oil used 
in today’s better-spreading, longer-lasting 
automobile finishes. 

The more ways like this that the Creative 
Processor finds to use soybean oil, the better 
market there is for your beans. 

Another example of Creative Processing: 
Cargill makes Nutrena Dog Food to help 
puppies grow faster—and, at the same time, 
this helps make a better market for the 8 
different farm products that are used in 
making dog food. 

Through its several processing divisions, 
Cargill is proud to be one of the Creative 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products Z 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 


Processors who are serving agriculture by 
constantly finding new, improved ways to 
“eat up’ the farm products you raise. 





Baby might go hungry if it weren’t for 
Creative Processing. Today there are 1,750,000 
more babies than 20 years ago, but there are 
3,300,000 fewer milk cows. Babies have nothing 
to worry about though, because the average milk 
production per cow has increased 27% during 
the last 20 years. Better dairy feeds (made by 
Creative Processors like Nutrena, Cargill's Feed 
Division), and better dairy cow breeding have 
made this possible. Creative Processors have also 
helped widen the market for milk by developing 
a host of new and improved milk products. 
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This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like, The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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No. 1 of a series 


How Bemis makes 


GOOD mulitiwall bags 





for you 


A. R. Ewing, director of the Bemis Paper Con- 
trol Laboratory, has twenty-nine years’ expe- 
rience in this field. He is shown operating the 
laboratory’s electro-hydraulic tensile tester, 
one of the many precision devices that go to 
make the Bemis laboratory probably the most 
complete in the country devoted entirely to 
bag papers. 








Use good paper...test it...prove it! 


Bemis sets high standards for the various papers used in 
making Bemis Multiwall Bags. And we are able to 
maintain these standards because we buy our paper from a 
variety of top sources. These multiple sources 

are the key ... if one should fall below par, 

the others are there to supply our needs. We 

don’t have to take less than the best. 


Bemis e2-s= 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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CAPACITY: 


14,400 Cwrs. DaILy 
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PERFORMANCE TESTED 
FLOURS 


Control-milled to the highest standards 
of uniform baking quality required for 
America’s Leading Loaves. 

Dependable PERFORMANCE TESTED 


FLOURS will help you maintain 
quality leadership. 


KANSAS FLOUR MILLS 
Company 


DIVISION OF 
FLOUR MILLS OF AMERICA, INC. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 








ieaiemal 








ENCORE 


MASTERPIECE - SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST 








There’s a WORLD of 
A QUALITY in... 
JENNISON Flours 


W. J. JENNISON CO. 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
MAin 8637 











Mitts AT APPLETON, MINNESOTA 





CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA 


Hv Ing 








THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 


RED WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 

















IMBS MILLING CO. $220 


% 
J 7. } a. 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 
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Country -Milled 
from Country-KRun 
Wheat located in 


the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section, 


INDEPENDENT 


OWNER 
MANAGED 


In these days of government loans, there is generally 
a thin quality end each spring to every wheat crop. 
That's when our customers appreciate more than ever 
our huge storage facilities. We will serve you faithfully 
all year with wheats of top milling and baking char- 


acteristics. Call Grand 7070. 
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KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING »* 











L OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN °* FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioens A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. & x. c. wor. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD Ny CANADA’S 






SPRING WHEAT FLOURS =f /. C— WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
CANADIAN CREAM OF Yam. MONARCH 


NELSON _ } 


ROLLED OATS CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


OATMEAL MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 








mel |: 
7a 
Robin Hood Flour Specialists in /Ililling 








Canadian Hard Spring Wheat 


GUARANTEED BRANDS 


Mills Limited 




















PURITY THREE STARS 
Sl CANADA CREAM STERLING 
UNION National Flour 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. a 
SILVERKING’ “GREAT STAR" “CORONET’ on STAR” eSTERN CARE OCC gee eee TER 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS "“LAKURON’ TORONTO, CANADA 

















rs 





s. 


T - 


QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE nee 


Lake of the Woods 









Cable Address 


: Cea ALL 
©.) “HASTINGS” vine a CABLE CODES 
Montreal pans ~ USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Rosalind Russell, star of 
“Wonderful Town,” 
with her son, Lance 


If you have, 
then surely you've felt that surge of warm feeling 
spread over you...as I have. 


“Maybe it’s his wide-eyed, 
absorbed expression . : . perhaps it’s the happy feeling I get just at 
being in church with Lance and my husband, Fred—and knowing we've 
already introduced our son to God. As we attend church each week 
with Lance, we see his heart grow bigger with the qualities of love, 
friendship and tolerance. Because Faith has made our lives so 
much richer we want Lance to grow up in its wisdom.” 


____ Rosalind Russell 


Light their life with Faith si ... bring them to worship this week dni 


Contributed to The Religion in American Life Program by 





PILLSBURY MILLS, INC. 











... 4 UNITOF 
Strong, fancy spring wheat 
lear. High in absorptio 
and with strength to carr 
extreme lads OF gezg-ay- 


Ir pumpernickel faa 
fours. 
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Daily Average Flour Output Down 





Average for April Estimated 
at 809,200 Sacks; U.S. Total 
for Month 17,803,200 Sacks 





U.S. wheat flour production totaled 
17,803,200 sacks during April, The 
Northwestern Miller estimates. Out- 
put averaged 809,200 sacks daily for 
the 22-working-day month. 

Total April production was down 
8.4% from the March estimate of 
19,438,900 sacks. On a daily average 
basis, April production was off 4.3% 
from March, when the daily average 
was 845,200 sacks. The difference in 
percentages is explained by a differ- 
ence in the number of working days. 

Part of the production decline from 
March to April at some points was 
attributed to the General Mills, Inc., 
strike, as well as a seasonal trend. 

Total April production last year 
was estimated by the Miller at 17,- 
715,900 sacks. The total April produc- 
tion this year represents a slight gain 
over this figure. The daily average for 
April this year was also slightly larg- 
er than the average of 805,300 sacks 
in April, 1953. 

The Northwestern Miller estimate 
of April flour production of 17,803,200 
sacks is derived from reports received 
from mills in principal production 
centers and regions which are be- 
lieved to account for approximately 
73% of the total U.S. output. 

Mills which report production to 
the Miller accounted for output of 
13,121,000 sacks during April. That 
figure was adjusted to reflect 100% 
of U.S. production, with the resultant 
estimate of 17,803,200 sacks. The 
daily average of 809,200 sacks was 
obtained by dividing the calendar 
month total by 22, the number of 
working days in the month. 


Varied Pattern 

Production figures for April for the 
various milling centers and regions 
show a varying pattern as compared 
with March. Some show marked de- 
creases while others show increases. 
Part of the changes probably are a 
reflection of the strike. 

Among the “big three’”’ milling cen- 
ters, Minneapolis and Buffalo showed 
decreases in daily average output in 
April as compared with March, while 
Kansas City, where there was no 
strike against General Mills, showed 
an increase. 

Daily average production at Buffalo 
in April was 81,400 sacks, down 13,800 
sacks, or 14.4%, from the March av- 
erage of 95,200 sacks. 

The Minneapolis daily average for 
April was 38,900 sacks, down 9,800 
sacks, or 20.1%, from the March av- 
erage of 48,700 sacks. 

Kansas City production on a daily 
average basis in April was 55,300 
sacks. This represents an increase of 
5,000 sacks, or 10%, from the March 
average of 50,300 sacks. 

The daily average output of interior 
northwest mills reporting to the Mill- 
er was 87,400 sacks in April. This 
represents an increase of 2,100 sacks, 


or 2.5%, over the March figure of 
85,300 sacks. 
For the Northwest as a whole 


Minneapolis plus the interior mills 


reporting to the Miller—the daily av- 
erage in April was 126,300 sacks, 
which represents a decrease of 7,700 
sacks, or 5.7%, from the March av- 
erage of 134,000 sacks. 


Southwest Mills 


Wheat flour mills in the interior 
Southwest reporting to the Miller 
produced at a daily average rate of 
170,600 sacks in April. This repre- 
sents a decrease of 18,000 sacks, or 
10%, from the March average of 
188,600 sacks. 

For the Southwest as a whole— 
Kansas City plus interior mills re- 
porting to the Miller—the daily av- 
erage production in April was 225,900 
sacks—down 13,000 sacks, or 5.4%, 
from the corresponding March figure 
of 238,900 sacks. 

Mills in the central and southeast- 
ern states which report production 
figures to the Miller had a daily av- 
erage of 93,700 sacks in April. This 
was 5,400 sacks, or 5.4%, less than 
the March average of 99,100 sacks. 

North Pacific Coast mills which re- 
port production figures to the Miller 
turned out flour at a daily average 
rate of 69,000 sacks in April. This 
was 10,400 sacks, or 17.7%, more than 
the March average of 58,600 sacks. 

Production figures for the various 
production centers and regions are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
The chart below shows the daily av- 
erage trend by calendar years. 





U.S. WHEAT FLOUR PRODUCTION STATISTICS FOR APRIL, 1954 


(Figures for Buffalo, Kansas City and Minneapolis re nt 100% of production, Ad- 
justed estimates for the U.S. are based on reports from mills which are believed to account 
for approximately 74% of the total U.S. wheat flour output.) 











April, March, April, 

1954 1954 1953 
EE ere re 855,100 1,119,700 1,117,300 
Interior Northwest ............... 1,923,300 1,963,000 1,738,300 
BPE, Sc odes vseosecen 2,778,400 3,082,700 2,855,600 
ns 66s Cine debe bhi eth 1,215,700 1,157,600 1,046,800 
DE Gh abc eek exh s) ska bons ees 3,754,200 4,150,200 3,779,200 
SPN Sc cnccvedsdsreess 4,969,900 5,307,800 4,826,000 
es ous Cee be 4 ae on 1,791,600 2,190,700 2,065,200 
NORTH PACIFIC COAST ..... 1,519,200 1,348,500 1,108,900 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEAST. — 2,061,800 2,280,200 2,147,800 
| SR a ee 13,121,000 14,209,900 18,008,500 

Pomcent Gf UR, Tete. 4 .vscevicnes 73.7 73.1 73.4 

ADJUSTED ESTIMATES, U.S. _ 17,808,200 19,438,900 17,715,900 
AVERAGE PER DAY ........ 809,200 845,200 805,300 





Mills Reporting to MNF Show Sales, 
Production Above 100% of Capacity 


CHICAGO—Wheat flour mills contributing to the Millers National 
Federation’s quarterly analysis of sales and production reported both sales 
and production of more than 100% of capacity for the first quarter of 1954. 

The MNF said sales during the quarter were equal to 102.3% of reported 
capacity. This was the best quarter sales figure since 1947, and it represented 
a 24 percentage point increase over the last quarter of 1953. The figure for 
the first quarter of 1953 was 86.8%. 

Unfilled sales on March 31 were at the same 30 days’ grind level as 
at the beginning of the quarter. 

The rate of production of the reporting mills in the first quarter of 
1954 was 101.5% of capacity. This represented an increase of about 1 
percentage point over the favorable rate of 100.7% in the last quarter of 
1953. The 1954 first quarter operating rate exceeds the figure of the same 
period a year earlier by almost 7 percentage points and is the best first 
quarter rate of operation since 1947, the MNF pointed out. 

Mill-owned wheat stocks at the end of the quarter stood at 34 days’ 
grind, being down 7 days’ grind from the beginning of the quarter, but almost 
equal to the 35 days’ grind reported for the corresponding quarter a year ago. 

The MNF said long cash wheat amounted to 25,166 bu. per 1,000 sacks 
of daily milling capacity which in turn was reduced through the sale of 
options to a net long position of 15,189 bu. per 1,000 sacks of daily capacity. 





U.S. Daily Average Flour Production by Months 
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DAILY AVERAGE OUTPUT — Wheat flour production 
by U.S. mills during April averaged 809,200 sacks, ac- 
cording to an estimate made by The Northwestern Miller. 
That figure is based on reports received from mills which 


account for approximately 73% of the nation’s total out- 
put. It represents a decrease of about 4.3% from the 
March average of 845,200 sacks reported by the Miller. 
However, it is ahead of the average for April last year. 
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British Millers Call for 
Revival of Wheat Act 


LONDON-—Humphrey B. Vernon, 
president of the National Association 
of British and Irish Millers, called 
for a revival of the Wheat Act passed 
in 1932, and its administrative body, 
the Wheat Commission, operative in 
the U.K. before the war, at a Lon- 
don Press conference April 27. 

One of the advantages claimed for 
the act was the aid it gave the 
flour milling industry in meeting and 
defeating unfair competition of heav- 
ily subsidized imported flour. 

Members of the commission in- 
cluded representatives of the grow- 
ers, the millers, the flour import- 
ers, the merchants and the consum- 
ers. Mr. Vernon claimed that the 
commission worked extremely well, 
impartially and economically. 


Free Market Desired 


Mr. Vernon said that it was most 
desirable to have a genuinely free 
market so that the millers could 
take advantage whenever possible of 
world wheat supplies coupled with 
the recognition that British farm- 
ers were entitled to an adequate 
measure of security in respect to 
price and market. 

The British millers’ association has 
published several statements in the 
past on the advantages of the pre- 
war wheat marketing system, and 
it has added a number of recom- 
mendations for improvements while 
retaining the original structure in- 
tact. These points were underlined 
by Mr. Vernon at the conference, 


Assistance to Growers 


Among the advantages claimed for 
the Wheat Act was that it provided 
assistance to the grower by insuring 
a fair price for home grown wheat. 
Additionally, the association claimed 
it gave the grower a secure market 
for his wheat, This was assured by 
the setting up of the Flour Millers 
Corp. which could be required by the 
government to buy up certain unsold 
stocks of home grown wheat at the 
end of each cereal year. However, so 
well was home grown wheat ab- 
sorbed, that at no time was the 
corporation called upon to meet its 
obligations. 

The act did not interfere with 
the import of foreign wheats, it left 
normal trade channels and proce- 
dure, with all their advantages, vir- 
tually undisturbed. Bread of superior 
quality was sold in the U.K., the 
millers claim, at a_ price, almost 
without exception, cheaper than that 
of any country in the world, not ex- 
cluding wheat exporting countries. 

The millers, in their statement, 
also cite a stabilizing effect of the 
act on flour and bread prices. 

The standard price received by the 
farmer was fixed at a level which 
insured growers a fair return; yet it 
was not so high as to encourage 
the extension of wheat growing to 
land intrinsically unsuited for the 
crop. 

A final advantage put forward by 
the millers was that the operation 
of the act enabled them to combat 
and defeat what they considered un- 
fair competition of heavily subsidized 
imported flour. They say that the 
difficulties of competition with im- 
ported supplies become almost over- 
whelming when the home miller is 
arbitrarily required to use large 
quantities of home grown wheat of 
unsuitable quality. 

The millers support the Wheat 
Act in principle but recommend some 


alterations to effect an improve- 
ment, One of these represents the 
source of funds for deficiency or sub+ 
sidy payments. In prewar days these 
funds were raised by means of quota 
payments levied by the Wheat Com- 
mission on all flour sold for con- 
sumption in the U.K. This meant, 
in effect, that the money was pro- 
vided ultimately by the bread con- 
sumer. The drawback to this system, 
the millers feel, is that it bears 
most hardly on those who eat the 
greatest amount of bread, invariably 
families with the lowest incomes. It 
would be a simple matter, it was 
suggested, to dispense with the sys- 
tem of quota payments on all flour 
sold and substitute a direct govern- 
ment grant to the Wheat Com- 
mission, 





BREAO iS THE STAFF OF Lire—— 


TEXAS CONSTRUCTION 
WHITE DEER, TEXAS—Excava- 
tion has begun for construction of 
a $70,000 annex to the Barnett Ele- 
vator in White Deer, Texas. It will 


add storage for 150,000 bu. of grain 
and will more than double the pres- 
ent capacity of the elevator, Dalton 
Ford, manager said. It is expected 
that the project will be completed by 
June 15. 





BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LiFe 

NEBRASKA FIRM EXPANDS 

SHELBY, NEB.—-Plans are being 
drawn for a 350,000 bu. elevator for 
the Farmers Co-Operative Business 
Assn. here. The $180,000 structure is 
scheduled to be finished by July 1. 
Roland White is the manager. The 
capacity of present structures is 108,- 
000 bu. 


———BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Promotions 


WINNIPEG—R. A. Kipp, president 
and managing director of Kipp Keliy, 
Ltd., Winnipeg, announced new staff 
appointments at a meeting of share- 
holders -held recently. The former 
secretary-treasurer, G. S. R. Letch- 
ford, has been named first vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales; Gordon 
Keatch, accountant, has been ap- 
pointed secretary-treasurer, and 
Peter McGregor has been named 
eastern manager of the branch office 
at 65 Market St., Toronto. The latter 
was with the Winnipeg sales staff. 








National Sandwich Month 
Urges Food Industry to 
“Cut a Slice of Profit’ 


CHICAGO — Food manufacturers, 
distributors, wholesalers, and retail- 
ers are invited to “cut a slice of 
profit” in the 1954 drive for “August 
is Sandwich Time’’—National Sand- 
wich Month. 

Coordinated by the Wheat Flour 
Institute, the campaign represents an 
expenditure in August of several mil- 
lion dollars on the “quick and easy” 
summer sandwich meal theme. All 
who make or sell sandwich item foods 
are invited to join. Participant-spon- 
sors cash in on the nation-wide flood 
of August sandwich publicity and the 
climate established by high-powered 
merchandising drives by scores of 
companies. 

In a booklet summarizing the pro- 
motion, several hundred leading mer- 
chandisers are listed as sponsors of 
the annual event including the 
American Dairy Assn.; American 
Meat Institute; Armour; Borden's; 
Beatrice Foods; Anheuser - Busch; 
Campbell's Soup; Crosse & Black- 
well; Coca-Cola; Dad's Root Beer; 
Dixie Cup; R. T. French; General 
Foods; H. J. Heinz; Hires Root Beer; 
Kraft Foods; Snow Crop; Seven-Up; 
Swift; Hormel; United Fruit; Wilson 
& Co., and many others. 


Built around complete sandwich 
meals, the promotion provides a 
theme for selling many different 


foods and groups—soups, salads, fill- 
ings, spreads, beverages, desserts, 
flavorings, garnishes and hundreds of 
other items. The campaign is called 
the “nation’s first all-foods, store- 
wide family food promotion.” 

It is pointed out that 58 million 
sandwiches are served daily in Amer- 
ica, appealing to all types of taste, 
to all levels of income, and all mem- 
bers of the family. The food retailer 
is urged to take advantage of the 
promotion — to push long-profit and 
quick-cash-turnover foods in a re- 
lated-item merchandising that ties 
in almost every department of a 
store. He is offered publicity, adver- 


tising, promotional and point-of-sale 
support in many different forms, 
much of it adapted to individual 
brand names featuring the sandwich 
drive. 

Copies of the booklet, “It’s BIG- 
GER Than BIG .. . The Year’s Out- 
standing Food Promotion,” may be 
obtained by writing the Wheat Flour 
Institute, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 

The institute will produce a “mer- 
chandising sampler kit’ using four 
20 by 28 in. full-color posters as a 
foundation piece. The posters will 
show dramatic creations in mealtime 
context-—-to stimulate impulse sales. 
In addition, a variety of materials 
will continue to feature the “Sunny- 
day” family of cartoon characters in- 
troduced in 1953. The posters will 
provide imprint space for brand-name 
sponsors. The first-run sample print- 
ing will feature basic commodities, 
such as milk, meat, cheese, eggs, fruits 


and vegetables, with the full-color 
illustration. 
A bulletin, “National Sandwich 


Month News,” will be issued monthly 
between now and the August cam- 
paign—to keep all participants posted 
on fast-breaking developments. Spe- 
cial materials are being prepared for 
newspaper use, radio, and television. 
A number of participant-sponsors are 
planning enlarged promotions on the 
sandwich month theme for 1954. 
An army of salesmen estimated in 
excess of 100,000 will help generate 
the merchandising pressure of the 


_campaign. Any one individual parti- 


cipant sponsor thus taps, to a large 
extent, the combined manpower and 
promotional impact of others—food 
manufacturers, grocery store detail 
men, bakery wagon drivers, and other 
salesmen working on the sandwich 
theme, it was pointed out. 

Outstanding representatives of 
manufacturing and retailing food 
groups serve on a advisory commit- 
tee in the campaign. 
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H. G. L. Strange 


H. G. L. Strange Ends 
Career With Searle 


WINNIPEG—Director of the Agri- 
cultural Research Department of the 
Searle Grain Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, 
since 1930, H. G. L. Strange officially 
retired from that position May 1. 

W. G. Malaher, assistant to Mr. 
Strange for the past two years, was 
appointed director of the division ef- 
fective May 1. Prior to joining the 
staff of the Searle Grain Co., Mr. 
Malaher was associated with the Ca- 
nadian Wheat Board. 

Associated with Canadian agricul- 
ture first as a farmer in Alberta and 
later in the capacity of research di- 
rector for the Searle Grain, Mr. 
Strange has been close to the prob- 
lems of producers in western Canada. 
With Mrs. Strange, he plans to visit 
Europe and study consumer require- 
ments from the point of view of agri- 
cultural imports. 





Canadian Flour, 


Feed Mill List Out 


WINNIPEG A 
Canadian flour and feed mills was 
issued by the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics Apri] 28. The list includes 
the names and addresses of 101 flour 
mills and 1,426 feed mills, and in- 
cludes 58 flour mills in Ontario, 14 
in Alberta, 11 in Manitoba, 10 in 
Saskatchewan, 5 in Quebec and 3 in 
British Columbia. Feed mills in On- 
tario total 771, in Quebec 409, Al- 
berta 82, British Columbia 46, Mani- 
toba 45, New Brunswick 22, Saskat- 
chewan 21, Prince Edward Island 18 
and Nova Scotia 12. 


revised list of 
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FEED, MILLING OFFICIALS 
PLAN CREDIT DISCUSSIONS 


SAN FRANCISCO—Program de- 
tails have been announced for the 
feed, seed and agricultural suppliers’ 
portion of the National Association 
of Credit Men’s convention in the 
Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, May 
16-20. 

Among the speakers will be W. E. 
Glennon, president, American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; J. H. Smith, 
Swift & Co.; C. Howard Stokes, Qua- 
ker Oats Co.; J. W. Hunt, Centen- 
nial Flouring Mills Co., and Russell 
Wright, General Mills, Inc. 
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CCC Clarifies 
Wheat Export 
Sales Policies 


WASHINGTON — Last week the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced that its wheat stocks were 
available for export under the terms 
of GR-212 at all positions. 

This announcement merely con- 
firms a previous sales announcement 
that it was pepared to sell south- 
eastern wheat under GR-212 at feed 
value prices without any qualifica- 
tion. 

Top USDA officials this week said 
that this sales position will be main- 
tained until such time as it interferes 
with the price support program and 
the harvest of the new wheat crop. 

In short, when the impact of the 
new harvest hits the market USDA 
will in all probability withdraw its 
wheat for export and domestic sales 
so that the hangover of old crop 
wheat and the CCC stockpile will not 
interfere with the new crop move- 
ment. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


Canadian Exports 
of Flour Gain as 


Wheat Total Slips 


WINNIPEG—In the eight months 
of the current crop year ending with 
March, Canada has exported almost 
171 million bushels of wheat and flour 
to all destinations. This compares with 
224 million bushels for the corres- 
ponding period a year ago, when an 
all-time high record for Canadian 
wheat and flour exports was set. 

The current crop year eight-month 
total is in excess of the 10-year aver- 
age, and includes 30,337,000 bu. in the 
form of flour as compared with 36,- 
335.000 bu. for the eight-month period 
a year azo. 

During March, Canada exported 
4,634,000 bu. in the form of flour and 
14,246,000 bu. as wheat. In both in- 
stances the U.K. was the biggest buy- 
er. In the case of flour the U.K. 
bought the equivalent of 1,485,000 bu. 
and British Commonwealth countries 
a combined total of 2,693,000 bu. 

Of the other countries Venezuela 
led the list with purchases of flour 
equivalent to 636,000 bu., Philippine 
Islands 547,000 bu. and Cuba almost 
125,000 bu. All told 17 British Com- 
monwealth countries were buyers of 
Canadian flour in March while 38 
other countries took varying amounts 
including the large total by Venezuela 
and the minor equivalent of 54 bu. 
by the French West Indies 

In wheat purchases the U.K. during 
March purchased 4,141,000 bu. and 
British South Africa almost 1,116,000 
bu. to account for the total of rough- 
ly 5,256,000 bu. taken by British Com- 


monwealth countries during that 
month. Fourteen other countries 
bought Canadian wheat in March, 


with Japan heading the list with pur- 
chases of 3,188,000 bu., followed by 
Germany with 1,695,000 bu., Belgium 
1,403,000 and Switzerland 1,051,000 
bu. 

During March Canadian exports of 
oats totaled 3,965,000 bu. The US. 
bought 3,812,000 bu., with other buy- 
ers including Belgium, Hawaii, Pana- 
ma and Nicaragua. 

The current crop year total for the 
eight months ending March show Ca- 
nadian oat exports at 51,733,000 bu. 
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and rolled oats and oatmeal exports 
equivalent to 442,000 bu. For the 
eight months the U.S. took a little 
more than 49 million bushels of oats. 

Canadian rye exports in March 
amounted to only 231,000 bu., all of 
which went to the U.S., boosting the 
August-March exports to 12,856 000 
bu. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE— 
NEW CALIFORNIA OFFICE 
WILMINGTON, CAL.—Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. has moved its Maywood, Cal., 
office to Wilmington, Cal., and com- 
munications may be addressed to the 
Bemis firm at P. O. Box 398, Wil- 
mington, Cal., announces G. N. 
Roberts, Jr., office manager. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
ELEVATOR ADDITION BEGUN 
ELKHART, KANSAS—Work on a 

305,000 bu. expansion of the Elkhart 

Coopérative Elevator here has been 

started. The unit will cost about 

$120,000. The addition will give the 

firm a total capacity here of 550,000 

bu. Cale Cochran is the manager. 





——BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUTURES TRADE ACTIVITY 
SHOWS LARGE INCREASE 


WASHINGTON — The volume of 
futures trading in most agricultural 
commodities increased in March, the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture re- 
ports on the basis of monthly data 
from the Commodity Exchange Au- 
thority. 

Activity in grains, fats and oils, 
eggs, and potatoes showed substantial 
increases over February. The volume 
in wheat, soybeans, soybean oil, and 
lard was also considerably above the 
level of March last year. The cotton 
futures markets continued to reflect 
decreased activity. 

Trading in the grain futures mar- 
kets, including the soybean market 
which has been unusually active, ag- 
gregated 1,354,000,000 bushels in 
39% compared with February and 











Giles A. Coors, Jr. 


JOINS LOVITT—Giles A. Coors, Jr., 
recently joined L. B. Lovitt & Co. to 
handle soybean, soybean meal and 
cottonseed meal futures contracts 
for customers of the firm. A native of 
Memphis, Mr. Coors attended the 
University of Mississippi and, after 
wartime Army Air Force service, the 
University of Virginia. He was an 
officer of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, Memphis, from 1950 until he 
joined the Lovitt firm in March. He 
will work under the supervision of 
Fred C. Lovitt. 
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PINEAPPLE PROMOTION—In cooperation with the Pineapple Growers 
Assn., whose full-color national magazine advertisements attract the atten- 
tion of a million homemakers monthly, General Mills, Inc., has made avail- 
able to the baking industry a window streamer to assist the individual baker 
in capitalizing on the national promotion. 





an increase of 36% compared with 
March last year. 

The volume figures follow, by com- 
modities, all markets combined, for 
March 1954, and percent of increase 
(+), or decrease (—), compared with 
February 1954, and March 1953: 


% Increase or 
decrease 
compared with 






Commodity Feb., March 

March, 1954 1954 1953 
Wheat, 369,084,000 bu +61 + 46 
Corn, 159,933,006 bu , +18 19 
Oats, 67 0,000 bu sal dein 12 60 
Rye, 52,726,000 bu. ° +44 13 
Soybeans, 704,748,000 bu. . +47 +122 
Cotton, 3,399,000 bales 17 43 
Cottonseed oil, 77,580, 

000 Ib ae + +19 63 
Soybean oil, 616,020, 

000 Ib ‘ : +75 +149 
Lard, 264,400,000 Ib +92 +156 
Bran, 12,750 tons ‘ + 8 + 14 
Shorts, 9,840 tons +21 48 
Cottonseed meal, 

27,500 tons ‘ ‘ 24 + 206 
Soybean meal, 400, 

600 tons . oeeepe +35 +144 
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Macaroni Business 
Up From Last Year 


CHICAGO-—-The macaroni industry 
reported the best first quarter busi- 
ness in the past several years with 
the year to date index for production 
11.6% ahead of the same period last 
year. 

Macaroni products production was 
299,672,339 Ib. this year as compared 
with 282,565,083, Ib. in 1953, or a gain 
of 6% for the industry as a whole. 

“Business optimism is widesrpead,” 
Robert M. Green, of Palatine, IIL, 
executive secretary of the National 
Macaroni Institute, said. “In a re- 
cently conducted survey of the in- 
dustry, some manufacturers showed 
as muck as a 25% increase during 
the first three months of 1954 with 
very few showing business declines. 
Where decreases were reported, the 
lowest figure was 5%," Mr. Green 
said. “And, the general consensus of 
the industry is that sales are ahead 
of the previous year, month for 
month.” 

Sales trends are steady in most 
areas, with upped sales being re- 
ported in Ohio, Michigan, the South 
and Southeast and Pacific Northwest. 
In Chicago and Northern California, 
Sales are down slightly, according to 
the survey. 

The forecast by most macaroni 
manufacturers is more optimistic 
than it has been for some time and 
general business seems to be picking 
up, Mr. Green pointed out. 

With the possibility of additional 
personal and business tax cuts in the 
offing and more than $5 billion al- 
ready in effect plus the large annual 
population increase offering constant- 
ly expanding markets, more income 
and spending power is in the hands 
of more people. This should mean 
that the annual sales and consump- 
tion of macaroni should show a regu- 
lar incline, Mr. Green concluded. 





Erosion Control 


Funds Allocated 
To Five States 


WASHINGTON — Ezra Taft Ben- 
son, secretary of agriculture, has an- 
nounced that the authorization to the 
department of $10 million from the 
president's disaster relief funds for 
emergency wind erosion control meas- 
ures is to be used in designated coun- 
ties in Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, 
Texas and Oklahoma. 

These emergency funds have been 
allocated to make possible immediate 
action in controlling wind erosion in 
the designated counties. The secre- 
tary said that if pending legislation 
calling for an emergency appropria- 
tion of $15 million is enacted, it is 
expected those funds would be used 
to replace the allocation from the 
president's disaster relief fund and to 
provide additional help in meeting 
emergency needs in the wind erosion 
area, 

The governor in each of the states 
named will recommend to the secre- 
tary the counties to receive assistance 
under this allocation. In these coun- 
ties, funds will be used to aid indi- 
vidual farmers and ranchers in car- 
rying out emergency conservation 
measures on their farms and ranches. 

Funds are to be handled through 
the Agricultural Conservation Pro- 
gram and will augment wind erosion 
control measures already being car- 
ried out under that program, as a 
part of the over-all emergency ef- 
fort being carried on cooperatively 
by the various federal and state 
agencies, 

Plans have already been formulated 
for stepping up wind erosion control 
activities in the designated counties. 
The accelerated program will be put 
into operation immediately. 





——=“BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Mutual Millers 
to Meet Aug. 25-26 


JAMESTOWN, N.Y.—-The summer 
convention of the Mutual Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. has been set for 
Aug. 25-26 at the Hotel Jamestown, 
Jamestown, N.Y., it has been an- 
nounced by Margaret K. Bentley, 
secretary-treasurer of the organiza- 
tion. 





BREAD iG THE STAFF OF LIft— 


ELEVATOR EXPANDS 

WOODBINE, KANSAS—Lowell A. 
Middleton, manager of the Woodbine 
Co-operative Elevator here, an- 
nounced that his company has begun 
work on a new 88,000 bu. elevator 
to be ready for use by harvest time. 
The old buildings will be retained for 
storage. 
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Program Set 
for Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Parley 


CHICAGO — A standout program 
of education and entertainment is 
promised for the annual spring meet- 


ing of the National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn, to be held May 28-29 at 
the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 


This was indicated by Paul M. Mar- 
shall, vice president and secretary of 
the association, when he announced 
the program from his office in Chi- 
cago last week. 

The convention proper will consist 
of two morning business sessions. 
The first session will be opened by 
Robert V. Harris, Harris Milling Co., 
Owosso, Mich. He will present the 
new officers, who are to be elected 
by the directors of the association at 
a Chicago meeting May 18. 

Following remarks by the incoming 
president, M. A. Briggs, Austin- 
Heaton Milling Co., Durham, N. C., 
will review the Millers National Fed- 
eration convention program, which 
will be held at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel in Chicago, May 17-19. 

George W. Huggins, sales manager 
of the Roanoke City (Va.) Mills, 
will open a general discussion on 
conditions in the family flour trade, 
and will speak directly on “Oppor- 
tunities and Pitfalls in the Southern 
Family Flour Field.” 

Mrs. Henry S. French, director of 
the test kitehen of the Wheat Flour 
Institute, Chicago, will follow with 
the presentation of two full-color 
film strips on “Quick Breads.” Di- 
rected to the constructive side of 
merchandising, they demonstrate var- 
ious steps in the preparation of 
biscuit-type products, muffin” type 
products, and specialty items such as 
pancakes, waffles, and dumplings. 
The filmstrips are designed to be of 
especial interest to the soft wheat 
flour trade, and will be available to 
millers and educational institutions 
as teaching aids. 

Glen S. Fite, Birdsey Flour Mills, 
Macon, Ga., will review the activities 
of the self-rising flour promotional 
program. 

At noon, millers, their guests and 
allied tradesmen will be the guests 
of the association at a luncheon, 
Herman Fakler, Millers National 
Federation, Washington, will speak. 

In the afternoon, the ladies attend- 
ing the meeting will be entertained 
at bridge and other games, and the 
men will play golf at the Roanoke 
Country Club. 
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R. W. Fredrikson 


REPRESENTS STRONG - SCOTT — 
The appointment of R. W. Fredrikson 
as a sales representative in its grain 
products division has been announced 
by the Strong-Scott Manufacturing 
Co., Minneapolis, manufacturer and 
distributor of grain handling and pro- 
cessing equipment. Mr. Fredrikson 
has been with the Grasselli division 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
in the Chicago territory for 2' years. 
Previously he was employed by the 
Gustafson Manufacturing Co., Moor- 
head, Minn., manufacturer of seed 
treaters. Mr. Fredrikson will serve in 
Strong-Scott’s Minnesota and western 
Wisconsin territories with headquart- 
ers in Minneapolis. 





In the evening, the Piedmont Mil- 
lers Allied Assn. will entertain all 
registrants, starting with a cocktail 
party at 6 p. m., followed by dinner 
and entertainment at 7 p. m. Ar- 
rangements for this party are being 
made by E. B. Braeber, Charlotte, 
N. C., who also is in charge of 
registration. 

Directors of the association will 
meet at a breakfast the morning olf 
the second day to review reports and 
select a location for meetings for 
the fall of 1954 and the spring of 
1955. 

At 10 a. m. of the second morning, 
a panel has been set up for a general 
discussion of quality wheat improve- 
ment and general sanitation. The 
panel will be moderated by Stowe 
Moody, president of the Interstate 


Milling Co., Charlotte, N. C. The 
panel will consist of Norman L 
Franklin, deputy commissioner of 





Kansas Wheat Field Day Set 


for Uhlmann Farm June 18 


KANSAS CITY—The question of rigid or flexible farm price supports 
will be explored by two top economists at the 11th annual Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn. Field Day June 18. The program, which attracts a large 
number of industry representatives each year, will be held on the Uhimann 
Farm near Overland Park, Kansas, a suburb of Kansas City. 

Speaking for flexible price supports will be Dale Hathaway, agricultural 


economist, Michigan State College, East Lansing, and C. C. 
chairman of the department of agricultural economics, University of 


braska, Lincoln. 


Mitchell, Jr., 
Ne- 


Demonstrations and an explanation of the development of the wheat will 
begin at 1:30 p.m. and the speakers’ program will begin at 3 p.m. Two guest 
speakers will appear on the program, and the names and subjects will be 
announced later, Jess B. Smith, president of the association, said. 

A barbecue dinner will be served following the program. Mr. Smith 
stressed that the field day is open for attendance by anyone interested in 
wheat. Annually hundreds of bakers, flour millers, producers and grainmen 


gather for the event. 


agriculture, Richmond, Va.; Dr. J. O. 
Rowell, extension entomologist, Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va.; R. C. Bryson, manager of 
the Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills; 
and George B. Wagner, entomologist, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

The meeting will adjourn at noon. 
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E. J. BELL TO ADDRESS 
OKLAHOMA WHEAT GROUP 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—Edgar J. 
Bell will be the headline speaker at 
the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Wheat Research Foundation to be 
held in the Small Grains Building of 
Oklahoma A. & M. College at Still- 
water May 12. Mr. Bell is director of 
grain and feed market development 
for the Office of Foreign Agricultural 
Relations, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Bell’s topic will be “Developing 
Wheat Outlets Abroad.” 

The meeting is called for 10:30 
a. m. Following the preliminaries 
in charge of Owen Wimberly, Okeene 
Milling Co., President Oliver Will- 
ham of Oklahoma A. & M. College 
will welcome the group. The new 
$125,000 greenhouse now under con- 
struction will be dedicated on behalf 
of the industry by E. N. Puckett, of 
the Union Equity Co-operative Ex- 
change, Enid, Okla. Dr. A. E. Darlow, 
dean of agriculture at A. & M. 
College, will dedicate the building on 
behalf of the college. 

Following a luncheon, there will 
be a brief business meeting presided 
over by President D. V. Nelson, certi- 
fied wheat grower from Goltry. Dr. 
A. M. Schlehuber, head of the col- 
lege’s small grains section, will report 
on Oklahoma’s wheat research activi- 
ties and introduce the members of 
his staff. 

Mr. Bell, formerly with the Oregon 
Wheat Commission and an authority 
on international wheat markets, 
will discuss the large wheat surplus 
and plans of the present administra- 
tion to make a practical use of this 
surplus. Mr. Bell has visited many 
foreign countries and is thoroughly 
familiar with eating habits in foreign 
lands. 

To encourage attendance of wheat 
growers, two lots of 5 bu. each of 
the new Concho seed wheat from 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station will be given free to certified 
and registered wheat growers who 
are present May 12. This seed is in 
great demand. Predictions are that 
it will be the principal variety in the 
state within five years. 

The meeting will adjourn and a 
trip will be made to the wheat breed- 
ing plots by all those interested. 
Here growers, elevator managers, 
millers and others will see in rows 
of one head each a large number 
of promising new wheats. 
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ARLIN WARD IN NEW 
POST WITH PILLSBURY 


MINNEAPOLIS — Arlin B. Ward 
was recently appointed assistant to 
the milling superintendent at the 
Springfield, Ill., plants of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., according to B. J. Greerv, 
vice president in charge of all pro- 
duction for the company. 

Mr. Ward was a research miller 
at Pillsbury’s Minneapolis mill before 
assuming his present position. He 
took his bachelor’s degree in milling 
technology at Kansas State College 
and spent five years in teaching and 
research in the milling department 
at Kansas State before joining Pills- 
bury in 1951. 
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10 Directors 
Elected by 
Feed Group 


CHICAGO — Ten new directors 
have been elected by the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. 

The new board members will serve 
three-year terms. 

The election, conducted by mail 
during April, closed April 30, the 
ballots were tabulated, and the fol- 
lowing men were declared elected: 

Austin Brooks, El Rancho Milling 
Co., Clovis, N.M.; Troy V. Cox, Al- 
bers Milling Co., Los Angeles; Whit- 
ney Eastman, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Ellis English, Archer- 
Daniels - Midland Co., Minneapolis; 
C. B. Fretwell, Spartan Grain & Mill 
Co., Spartanburg, S.C.; A. J. Mc- 
Farlane, Fisher Flouring Mills Co., 
Seattle; R. F. McLeod, Chas. M. Cox 
Co., Boston; L. S. Riford, The Beacon 
Milling Co., Inc., Cayuga, N.Y.; O. M. 
Straube, Pay Way Feed Mills, Inc., 
Kansas City; Fred W. Thomas, Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 

These directors were nominated to 
provide geographic and _ tonnage 
equality on the 30-man board. They 
represent firms located in nine states. 

Ten other board members have one 
year remaining of their present 
terms, and 10 have two years re- 
maining. 
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Day Co. Expands 
Production Facilities 


MINNEAPOLIS — The Day Co., 
manufacturer of dust control equip- 
ment and also bulk storing and han- 
dling equipment, is expanding pro- 
duction facilities with the purchase 
of a factory building in southeast 
Minneapolis. 

A. B. Osgood, president of the 
company, said the new facilities pro- 
vided by plant number two would be 
used to manufacture equipment for 
custom-built dust control systems, in- 
cluding Day Dual Clone Dust Sepa- 
rators. This plant is located at 1153 
16th Ave. S. E. 

Mr. Osgood said the main plant, 
at 3rd Ave. N.E. and 10th St., will 
be streamlined to produce the firm’s 
standard dust control equipment, in- 
cluding the Day Type “AC” auto- 
matic continuous dust filter, and the 
bulk material handling equipment. 

The Dav firm operates six plants 
in the U.S. and Canada. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORN SALES LARGER 


WASHINGTON — From Oct. 1, 
1953, through April 2, the Commodi- 
ty Credit Corp. sold a total of 64.5 
million bushels, nearly double the 33.1 
million sold during the same period 
last year. 

Of the sales this season, 4.6 million 
bushels were for export, 40.1 million 
were sales of corn no longer suitable 
for storage, 19.7 million were shipped 
under the emergency drouth relief 
program and a small quantity was 
sold for domestic use. 

The CCC on April 1 owned 430 
million bushels of corn, of which 399 
million were stored in CCC bins. Also, 
nearly 332 million bushels of 1953 
corn had been put under price sup- 
port through March 15. 
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USDA Boosts Winter 
Wheat Estimate to 
707 Million Bushels 


E. D. Sidders 


Ward Baking Sets Up 2 Regions 


NEW YORK — The 
eastern and western regional di- 
visions of the Ward Baking Co., 
bakers of Tip-Top bread and cakes, 
has been announced by Edward A. 


formation of 


McLaughlin, president of the com- 
pany. 
Mr. McLaughlin said that the 


change was brought about by the 
steady growth of the company, which 
has been particularly rapid in the 
past few years. He explained that he 
and other Ward officers felt such a 
regional set-up will give closer super- 
vision of the sales and operation of 
the firm’s 23 widely separated bak- 
eries. 

Ray Murray, company vice presi- 
dent, who has made his headquarters 
in the New York office, assumes the 
additional position as manager of the 
western region with headquarters at 
114 S. Racine Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Named as assistant western regional 
manager was Joseph V. Serwatka, 
formerly manager of the New Or- 
leans, La., bakery. 

The eastern regional manager is E. 
D. Sidders, formerly assistant gen- 
eral sales manager, who makes his 
headquarters at 475 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Assistant manager of the 
eastern region is Chester C. Beach, 
who had been manager of the New- 
ark, N. J., bakery since 1950. 

Mr. Murray joined Ward in Chi- 
cago in 1923. After working in the 
cake shipping department and sales 
department, he was named district 
superintendent in 1934, Chicago sales 
manager in 1938, and manager of the 
Chicago bakery in 1942. In 1951 he 
was brought to the New York home 
office as assistant general sales man- 
ager, named sales manager in 1953 
and in August, 1953, was elected a 
vice president of the company. 

Mr. Sidders, who was born in Penn- 
svlvania but grew up in Sebring, 
Fla., takes over his eastern manager's 
post after 20 years with Ward. He 
started in the Detroit bakery as a 
route salesman in 1934. He was res- 
taurant sales superintendent, restau- 
rant sales manager, and bread sales 
manager before moving to the Bronx 
bakery in 1942 as sales manager, then 
assistant manager and manager of 
the bakery there. In July, 1950, he 
was appointed assistant general sales 
manager for the company 

Mr. Serwatka also has a long his- 
tory with Ward, starting as a sales- 
man in Cleveland in 1921. In addition 
to a number of other posts, he served 
as assistant manager in Boston pricr 


to his appointment as manager of the 
New Orleans bakery in 1950. Mr. 
Beach, the new assistant eastern re- 
gional manager, has served as a 
general office field man and as man- 
ager of the bakeries in Columbus, 
Detroit and Newark. 


Other Promotions Listed 

Other promotions within the com- 
pany brought about by the formation 
of the new regional offices include at 
Newark, Edward A. Brennan, Jr., for- 
merly assistant manager, is the new 
bakery manager with William S. Nel- 
son, previously general office field 
man, as his assistant. 

In Tampa, Fla., Alexander’ H. 
Brice, formerly chief clerk of that 
office, has been named the new man- 
ager with Frank Salemi, the sales 
manager since 1952, as his assistant 
bakery manager. In New Orleans, 
John E. Traugott, who served as 
assistant manager, is now the bakery 
manager. 
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ABA GOVERNORS WILL 
MEET MAY 25-26 


CHICAGO ~— A meetings+of the 
board of governors of the American 
Bakers Assn. will be held at the 
Cloister, Sea Island, Ga., May 25-26, 
it has been announced by Lewis G. 
Graeves, Chas. Schneider Baking 
Corp., Washington, D.C., ABA chair- 
man. 








This is a regular meeting of the 
board, to review association activities 
and draw plans for the future, Mr. 
Graeves said. Reports from officers 
and from all committees will be pre- 
sented, and discussion held on gen- 
eral industry affairs. 

Preceding the meeting, the indus- 
trial relations committee will meet 
on Friday, May 21, with chairman 
A. M. Grean, Ward Baking Co., New 
York, presiding. The executive com- 
mittee and the program planning 
committee of the Bakers of America 
Program will meet on Monday, May 
24. Mr. Graeves is chairman of both 
these committees. 
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NEW 350,000 BU. ELEVATOR 
NEWKIRK, OKLA.—Construction 


of a new 350,000 bu. elevator will be 
started about June 1 in Newkirk by 
the Farmers Co-operative Elevator 
& Supply Co. The new structure will 
cost $185,000. The new elevator will 
not be completed until early in fall. 





WASHINGTON Winter wheat 
prospered under April growing con- 
ditions, and the crop is now esti- 
mated at 707 million bushels, 29 mil- 
lion more than on April 1, the US. 
Department of Agriculture states in 
its crop report issued May 10. 

Good to excellent growth was made 
by winter wheat in most of the coun- 
try and the crep improved rather 
generally, except in the dry western 
part of the Great Plains. The cur- 
rent production estimate compares 
with 878 million bushels produced 
last year and average output of 833 
million bushels. 

Meanwhile, USDA reports, spring- 
sown grains were being seeded most- 
ly in good season and are making a 
good start except in extreme north- 
ern sections. 

In northern portions across the 
country, delays in seeding intended 
acreages of spring grains are likely 
to result in slight shifts to later 
crops, but in virtually all other por- 
tions, work was advanced and ac- 
cording to plan. 

In the east north central area, the 
wheat condition is relatively high, 
late-sown thin stands have tillered 
well and were growing rapidly. 
Growth was rapid in the South also. 
In the Pacific Northwest, growth was 
retarded by cold weather, but the 
crop is still in promising condition. 

The 20-million bushel rye crop now 
in prospect is a tenth larger than 
that of 1953, but a tenth below av- 
erafe. 





Small grain seeding was nearly 
completed by May 1 in South Da- 
kota and 60% finished in North Da- 
kota, although cold weather brought 
delays in northern parts of the state 
and also in Montana and Idaho, 

Winter wheat production prospects 
improved during April in nearly all 
states in the eastern half of the 
country, with most marked improve- 
ment in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri. 

The wheat crop in Oklahoma and 
Texas was improved by April rains. 
However, considerable acreage in the 
western section of these states was 
abandoned due to extended drouth 
conditions prior to the April rains. 

In Colorado, wheat throughout 
most of the eastern plains area suf- 
fered considerably because of dry 
windy weather and above normal 
temperatures during April. Prospec- 
tive production in Colorado declined 
about 5% million bushels during 
April. 

The indicated production in key 
states on May 1, with 1953 output 
in parentheses, is shown by USDA 
as follows: Ohio, 44,700,000 (69,136,- 
000) bu.; Indiana, 34,263,000 (46,- 
144,000); Illinois, 40,456,000 (56,781,- 
000); Michigan, 28,325,000 (44,692,- 
000); Nebraska, 64,220,000 (85,005,- 
000); Kansas, 148,893,000 (144,662,- 
000); Oklahoma, 61,334,000 (70,776,- 
000); Texas, 23,418,000 (23,035,000) ; 
Montana, 28,500,000 (28,500,000); 
Colorado, 20,575,000 (40,502,000); 
Washington, 53,418,000 (61,732,000); 
Oregon, 21,402,000 (28,044,000), 


USDA Estimate of Wheat, Rye Output 


Per cent* 
not harvested 
for grain 


Crop and year 
WINTER WHEAT 


Average 1943-52 11.9 
BOGS 2c . . 17.9 
1954 (indicated May 1) 18.8 
RYE 

Average 1943-52 ‘ 14 
1953 8.1 
1954 (imdicated May 1) 58.2 
*Per cent of seeded acreage 


Acreage Yield per 
for harvest harvested acre Production 
(1,000 acres) (bu) 41,000 bu.) 
46.716 17.7 832,977 
46,681 18.8 877,511 
37,825 18.7 707,118 
1,86 11.9 2.149 
1,382 13.0 17,998 
1,6 11.8 19,818 





MNF Program Schedule 
for May 17-18 Announced 


CHICAGO The convention pro- 
gram of the Millers National Federa- 
tion for May 17 and May 18 has been 
announced by Herman Steen, vice 
president and secretary of the organi- 
zation. The convention will be at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel in Chicago. 
The program: 

May 17 

9:30 a.m., annual meeting of board 
of directors. 

2 p.m., address, Ralph C. Sowden, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, 
Kansas, retiring MNF president; in- 
augural address by the new president, 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co.; “Twenty-five Years of 
Changes in the Milling Industry,” (il- 
lustrated by slides), Herman Steen; 
“Status of the Flour Milling Industry 
Today,” Earl F. Cross, Western Star 
Mill Co., and showing of new filmstrip 
on quick breads, Miss Gwen Lam, 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

4:30 p.m., social hour. 


May 18 

10 a.m., “Give Us This Day,” Ore- 
gon Wheat League movie on the 
wheat industry; “Problems Facing the 
Wheat Industry Today,” Marvin L. 
McLain, director of grain division, 
U.S. Dept. of Agriculture; “Wheat 
A Policy Challenge,” Dr. O. B. Jes- 
ness, University of Minnesota, and 
summary of Sandwich Month plans 
and performances, Howard Lampman, 
Wheat Flour Institute. 

2 pm. “Our Foreign Economic 
Policy Program,” Harry A. Bullis, 
General Mills, Inc., vice chairman of 
committee for a National Trade Pol- 
icy; “What's Ahead in Grain Sani- 
tation,” Herman Fakler, Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and “Problems in 
Bulk Handling of Flour,” D. H. Wil- 
son, B, A. Eckhart Milling Co 

6:30 p.m., annual dinner; “The 
Washington Climate,” Theodore F. 


Koop, director of Washington news 
and public affairs, Columbia Broad- 
casting System. 











Apeseasle of New 


Crop in 


Southwest, Bakery Strike 
Slow Down Flour Buying 


The strike at a number of eastern 
bakeries, including New York con- 
cerns, complicated the flour market 
pictire last week. Sales were gen- 
erally very light, even though some 
smaller firms not affected by the 
strike purchased supplies to take care 
of their expanded bread business. 

The approach of the adjustment 
to new crop flour prices tended to 
restrict flour buying, also, and buyers 
held their purchases to minimum, im- 
mediate needs. 

Sales by mills in the Southwest 
averaged 31% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 60% the previous 
week. Sales by spring wheat mills 
averaged only 22% of capacity, com- 
pared with 72% the week before. 
Mills in the central states sold about 
25% of capacity. 

Concern over the possible spread 
of the strike to other cities tended 
to hold flour buying down. Not only 
were normal sales trimmed, but 
price-date-of-shipment business also 
was off from the level of previous 
weeks, 

Clears remained in a firm position 
in the Southwest, but the price trend 
was somewhat mixed in the spring 
wheat area. There the higher grades 
were firm to stronger, while the other 
types were somewhat easier. Family 
flour trade was seasonally quiet. 

Some improvement in Canadian ex- 
ports to Britain was reported, but 
the volume is not heavy. The do- 
mestic market in Canada was steady. 

U.S. flour production dipped to 88% 
of capacity last week from 95% the 
previous week, Output was trimmed 
most sharply in the Pacific Northwest 
and in the Southwest, and smaller re- 
ductions were made by mills in the 


Northwest. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour’ for 
spring wheat mills feil to the lowest 
point in several months last week, 
averaging only 22% of five-day ca- 
pacity, compared with 72% the week 
before and 76% a year ago. 

Since a fair amount of business 
had been put on the books in the 
previous few weeks and price changes 
produced little incentive to add to 
commitments, most bakers were con- 
tent to remain on the sidelines. The 
strike at a number of eastern baking 
plants also contributed to the light 
demand for flour as shipments have 
been halted to the affected bakeries. 

Cash premiums were somewhat 
stronger through the week, but the 
advances were not suflicient to offset 


the drop in the basic May future, 
and the flour cost trend was down 
slightly. Buyers, with their eye on 
new crop developments’ in the 
Southwest and their effect on 
the over-all wheat price structure, 
were hesitant about booking any 


more than absolute needs. Purchases 
were made for requirements a week 
or 10 days ahead, and most of these 
were completed early in the week. 

Family flour trade was dull, with 
only a very limited amount of busi- 
ness booked on the advance which 
went into effect on May 3. Shipping 
directions are seasonally slack. 

The picture on clears was some- 
what mixed, with a little pressure 


exerted on lower types but limited 
mill running time keeping the supply 
and demand on fancy types pretty 
much in balance. 

Flour production in the Northwest 
averaged 90% of five-day capacity, 
compared with 93% the week before. 
Minneapolis mills operated at 90% of 
capacity, compared with 94% the 
previous week and 97% in the comp- 
arable week last year. 

Shipments from spring wheat mills 
averaged 108% of capacity, compared 
with 103% the week before. 

Quotations May 7, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.36@6.41, 
short patent $6.46@6.51, high gluten 
$7.110@7.16, first clears $5.75@6.21, 
whole wheat $6.51, family $6.47@ 
7.65. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Higher flour costs dis- 
couraged any increase in bakery flour 
sales in the Southwest last week, and 
the eastern bread strike reduced p.d.s. 
sales and shipments on contract. The 
result was a dull week for flour busi- 
ness in this area, with the average 
only 31% of capacity against 60% 
in the previous week and 30% a year 
ago. 

The eastern bakery strike which 
has involved at least five major flour 
buyers has slowed down shipments to 
these companies as well as future de- 
mand. Nearness of the new crop and 
the advance in flour prices also tend- 
ed to limit business. Only a few scat- 
tered small lots were included in the 
week’s sales picture. In _ addition 
there was some _ price-date-of-ship- 
ment volume, but it failed to equal 
that of previous weeks. Many bakers 
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were covered for the immediate 
future and preferred to await the 
next government crop report before 
taking on any additional commit- 
ments. 

Family flour sales also were limit- 
ed. Prices were about steady and 
shipments were reduced. Only clears 
appeared to be in a firm position as 
to supply and demand. Offerings were 
light and demand improved. Export 
sales were limited to a few workings 
in Latin America and possibly the 
Netherlands. 

Quotations, May 7, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.10@6.17, standard 
95% patent $606.07, straight $5.95@ 
6.02; established brands of family 
flour $6.70@7.40, first clears $4.404 
4.80, second clears $4.30, 1% ash 
clears or higher $4.10@4.25. 

Oklahoma City: Operations were 
100%, but there was a decline in 
sales, which averaged 46.8% com- 
pared with 72.9% the previous week. 
Family buyers took 96% of the book- 
ings and bakers 4%. Prices closed 
slightly changed. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points May 8: Carlots, 
family short patent $6.90@7.30, stand- 
ard patent $6.20@6.60; bakery unen- 
riched in paper bags short patent $6.35 
“6.45, standard patent $6.25@6.35, 
straight grade $6.2006.30. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 


Texas: Extreme dullness continues. 
Sales last week were still only 15 or 
20% of capacity. Running time aver- 
aged about three days. Price of fam- 
ily flour was unchanged, bakers 10¢ 
sack higher, and clears a shade lower. 
Quotations May 7: Extra high patent 
$707.40, high patent $6.80@7.20; 
standard bakers, unenriched, $6.35@ 
6.40; first clears $4.700 4.80, delivered 
Texas common points. 

Hutchinson: Flour business was 
light last week as interest was at a 
low ebb. Most of the trade is well 
covered to mid-May, and the general 
attitude was to wait for a break. A 
few single carlots on p.d.s. basis were 
booked. Directions were light with 


(Continued on pane , 





Demand for Semolina Blends 
Remains Near Recent Lows 


Business in semolina blends and 
other blended durum products con- 
tinued slack last week. 

A number of manufacturers of 
macaroni and noodle products pur- 
chased forward supplies in fairly 
large quantities several weeks ago 
and are not interested at the moment 
in adding to their commitments 
Meanwhile, those who did not cover 
ahead are taking only small quanti- 
ties from time to time to fill out 
short term needs. Shipping directions 
on contract supplies also are slow. 

Macaroni business appears to be in 
the midst of its usual seasonal slump, 
and possibly more so than usual. 
Some eastern reports say that busi- 
ness is running less than a year ago 
at this time. 

Because of the light sales of semo- 
lina blends, mill buyers have not been 
active in the durum wheat market, 
and prices slipped back another 15¢ 
bu. on the higher grades. Durum 
testing 60-lb. was quoted at $3.33 bu. 
at the top on May 7. Meanwhile, 
semolina blends were down to $7.60 
@7.70 cwt., bulk, Minneapolis. 

Trade attention is focused on pro- 
gress in seeding the new durum 
wheat crop. While good progress was 
made in the southern durum-raising 
areas, only 10 to 25% of the acreage 


was seeded by May 1 in the heavier- 
producing area. Recent rain and snow 
delayed seeding, and it was not 
known definitely how much was put 
in the ground ahead of May 10, a 
date considered by many farmers 
more-or-less of a deadline for seed- 
ing this crop because of frost and 
rust hazards late in the season. 
Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis May 7 were as follows: 


13.59% Moisture or Less 

MO 1 $3.11¢ 33 
9 lb 3.09 @ 3.32 
8 It 0673.31 
71 9 £3.25 
Ib 75@ 3.09 

> it a 95 
4 it 12.73 
It 1 72.61 

it 1 16 

1 it 1800 16 

PURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
ipproximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, with comparisons; per 
entage of capacity based on five-day week 
5-day wk. Wkly ¢ 

ca pro of ca 

pacity duction pacity 

May 4-10 189,500 125,341 66+ 
Previous week 189,600 *150,030 794 
Year ago 189,500 164,100 $7 
Crop year 

production 

July 1, 1953-May 10, 1954 7,470, 448¢ 
July 1, 1952-May 9%, 1953 8,450,655 
*Revised. tTotals include blended prod- 


ucts 
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Most Millfeed 
Easier; Price 


in N.W. Firm 


Millfeed values at Minneapolis 
showed independent firmness, with 
good local] demand and lighter flour 
milling operations in the area, keep- 
ing values up to the levels of a week 
ago as contrasted with declines in 
other markets. Minneapolis quota- 
tions were $5@6 over Kansas City, 
compared with a more usual spread 
of about $1 ton. 

Formula feed business in the North- 
west was generally reported good last 
week, with feeds moving out at a 
steady if not always brisk pace. 

There had been some thought that 
sales would slip because of declining 
prices, but farmers still needed feed 
for young chicks and poults. And in 
some cases price dips brought re- 
newed interest. 

At the same time, manufacturers 
pointed out, some of the commodity- 
feed price relationships were a de- 
terrent to business. 

Chick and turkey starter feeds con- 
tinued to move well to meet the needs 
of the bigger hatches this season. 
With an earlier hatch this year, chick 
grower business also was starting. A 
good to heavy volume of pig feeds 
was noted, too, and there was good 
hog feed business. Dairy feed sales 
were quiet, partly because of improv- 
ing pastures and partly because of 
the price situation. 

With the recent high prices, dealers 
have not had large stocks so the 
orders came in steadily to keep up 
with farmer demand. 

For the first time in about three 
months feed millers were able to re- 
duce prices of feed in the Southwest, 
and it appeared that the steady ad- 
vance in costs had been checked at 
least temporarily. Some relief was 
felt in the protein situation by the 
release of dried milk by the govern- 
ment and a decline in the soybean 
oil meal market and millfeed prices. 

On the other hand, the demand for 
feed was otf slightly last week, prob- 
ably because the effect of the peak of 
high costs was currently being felt at 
the retail level. Carlot demand was 
somewhat lower and truck business 
was not as brisk at the dock as in 
the previous week. It remains to be 
seen if there is any further decline in 
business as soon as buyers realize 
that prices finally are on the down 
side. 

Sales of poultry feed continued 
rather favorable, although there was 
little improvement in egg and broiler 


prices. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 


combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 44,136 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pares with an output of 46,692 tons 
in the previous week and 45,147 tons 
in the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop-year production to date 
totaled 2,097,728 tons as compared 
with 2,172,597 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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INDIANA ELEVATOR BURNS 

GREENFIELD, IND. — Fire de- 
stroyed the Hancock County Farm 
Bureau grain elevator at Carrollton, 
Ind.. April 8, for the third time in 
17 years. 
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Wheat futures markets were some- 
what erratic during the week ending 
May 10, but on that date prices were 
generally off fractions to 2¢ bu., com- 
pared with the much larger declines 
the week before. Kansas City May 
was the exception, with technical ad- 
justments in that contract resulting 
in a 6¢ bu. advance for the period. 
Cash wheat premiums, meanwhile, re- 
mained at unusual figures above the 
basic futures, reflecting the shortage 
of milling wheat caused by the price 
support program. However, the Kan- 
sas City cash wheat structure was 
in a state of adjustment because of 
the approach of the new crop period 
in the Southwest. In Minneapolis the 
higher protein premiums moved up 
while premiums on ordinary wheat 
were about unchanged. Concern over 
possible U.S. involvement in the Indo- 
China fighting increased with the fall 
of the fort of Dienbienphu, a de- 
velopment which gave markets some 
support. Meanwhile, the considerable 
improvement in new winter wheat 
crop prospects provided a_ bearish 
market influence, along with reports 
that the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture was working out plans for more 
aggressive disposal of surplus com- 
modities. 

Closing prices for wheat futures 
May 10 were: Chicago—May $1.99% 
@2, July $1.9342-%, September $1.96 
a1.96%, December $2.01@2.02; Min- 
neapolis—May $2.28%, July $2.20%, 
September $2.12%8; Kansas City 
May $2.24, July $1.99%, July hard 
$2.04%%-14%4, September hard $2.07%. 


Crop Estimate Up 

Much in line with trade expecta- 
tions, the USDA crop report as of 
May 1, released May 10, showed an 
increase in the winter wheat esti- 
mate. The crop is now forecast at 
707 million bushels, about a 30-mil- 
lion-bushel increase from the April 1 
estimate, reflecting the much im- 
proved moisture situation in the 
Southwest and the soft winter wheat 
area in the past month. The current- 
ly-indicated production compares with 
last year’s winter wheat outturn of 
877,511,000 bu 

Further improvement in the crop 
picture since May 1 has been noted, 
also, and official state crop reports 
issued last week were more opti- 
mistic than recently. This was true of 
Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and to 
some extent, Texas. 

Current export statistics continue 
to reflect the lag in overseas demand 
this year as compared with a year 
ago. Inspections of wheat (grain only) 
from July 1 through April 30 totaled 
142.5 million bushels, compared with 
242.8 million in the same period a 
year ago. Most recent exports have 
been from government stocks, with 
the GR-261 and GR-262 programs ac- 
counting for almost 17 million bush- 
els in the two-week period ending 
April 29. Under this program govern- 
ment-owned wheat is offered for sale 
on the basis of daily export allow- 
ances. Sales under the wheat agree- 
ment, meanwhile, have been lagging. 

Wheat receipts at primary markets 
totaled 6.3 million bushels for the 
week ended May 6, compared with 
5.5 million for the previous week and 
5.7 million for the comparable week 


a year earlier. At spring wheat mar- 
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Wheat Prices Erratic; 
Most Futures Off Some 


Kansas City May Only Exception to Lower 
Trend; Wheat Forecast Upped by USDA 


kets receipts stepped up somewhat. 
At Minneapolis receipts of all classes 
totaled 1,625 cars while Duluth took 
in 1,348. 

Exceptionally strong premiums for 
cash wheat over the futures during 
recent weeks brought about larger 
country offerings. Although the in- 
creased offerings enabled buyers to 
become a little more selective, the 
general demand averaged good enough 
to absorb the increased supplies. 
Trading basis on ordinary wheat was 
about unchanged, but premiums were 
up 1@2¢ bu. on the 13% protein and 
higher lots. On May 7 trading ranges 
on No. 1 dark northern spring or No. 
1 northern spring were as follows: 
Ordinary 4@6¢ over May, 11% pro- 
tein 6@9¢ over, 12% protein 11@14¢ 
over, 13% protein 22@27¢ over, 14% 
protein 35@39¢ over, 15% protein 
52@54¢ over. 16% protein 74@76¢ 
over. 

The average protein content of the 


‘hard red spring wheat tested at Min- 


neapolis during the week was 12.67% 
and the durum 10.79%. 

There was very poor buying sup- 
port to the cash durum market, and 
prices were off about 15¢ bu. for the 
week. On May 7 the trading range 
for 60-lb. durum was $3.11@3.33 bu. 
(For other test weights, see table on 
page 14.) 

The following table shows the ap- 
proximate range of cash wheat prices 
at Minneapolis on May 7: 


For Dry Sound Wheat 
1 DNS or NS 58 Ib. $2.32 
11% Protein cet 4 
12% Protein 
13% Protein 
14% Protein 





15% Protein 
16% Protein 
Grade Discounts 
1@2¢ Premium for No. 1 Heavy 
Test weight-—-2@3¢ each Ib. under 58 Ib. 


Damage—% @1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—1¢ each 4% on 
1@2¢ each 4% over 14%%. 


14 to 144%%; 


Premiums Weaken 

Restricted buying by the mills and 
a switch from May to the hard July 
future for a base crumbled the cash 
premium structure at Kansas City 
this week. With the new crop wheat 
movement approaching and lighter 
running time on flour, mills were 
very selective in their purchases even 
though receipts were lower. Quality 
was a main factor, and mill buyers 
passed up many offerings. The basic 
hard July future closed $2.04% May 
10, or only %¢ lower than the close 
a week earlier. Premiums for ordi- 
nary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
were 36@37¢ over hard July, 12.5% 
protein 39@5l¢ over and 14% 39@ 
57¢ over. Receipts last week totaled 
514 cars, against 571 in the previous 
week and 799 a year ago. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City May 7 
is shown in the accompanying table: 


No, 1 Dark and Hard $2.40% @2.65 


No, 2 Dark and Hard 2.39% @2.64% 
No. 3 Dark and Hard 2.62%, 
No. 4 Dark and Hard 2.60% 
No. 1 Red 2.33 

No. 2 Red @M2.32% 
No. 3 Red 2.31% 
No. 4 Red 2.30% 
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1954 COTTONSEED PRICE 
TO GET SUPPORT AT 75% 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced that 











CURRENT Ftour PRODUCTION 


* * 


* ” * 


A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently In The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 


May 3-9, 

1954 
Northwest 665,401 
Southwest 1,112,448 


Buffalo 


o* 190,046 
Central and Southeast 


520.100 


-Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week~, 





North Pacific Coast 280,000 
eee ee ‘ 3,067,996 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 
*Revised. 
May 3-9, Previous May 4-10 
1954 week 1953 
Northwest oO 93 84 
Southwest 85 94 S1 
Buffalo 107 106 118 
Central and 8 E 77 77 77 
N. Pacific Coast . 80 105 66 
Totals &7 93 83 
SOUTHWEST 
Kansas City 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
May 3-7 279,850 256,101 92 
Previous week 279,850 283,904 101 
Year ago 287,350 243,958 85 
Two years ago . 340,600 270,361 80 
Five-year average . 88 
Ten-year average . ; , 89 


60 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) 


5-day week Flour % ac 

capacity output tivity 

May 3-7 1,021,350 856,347 84 
Previous week 1,021,350 937,580 92 
Year ago 1,019,750 811,282 Bu 
Two years ago. .1,019,250 837,681 82 
Five-year average : a6 
Ten-year average : &G 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 


Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 3-8 671,400 520,100 77 
Previous week 671,400 *617,562 77 
Year ago 671,000 614,967 77 
Two years ago 671,400 440,675 66 
Five-year average 71 
Ten-year average 74 
*Revised, 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
May 3-8 159,500 190,046 107 
Previous week 459,500 {88,9027 106 
Year ago . 459,500 539,470 118 
Two years ago 159,800 156,620 99 
Five-year average e 99 
Ten-year average 94 




















*Previous May 4-10 May 5-11 May 6-12, 
week 1953 1952 1961 
686,197 96,826 685,065 666,067 

1,221,484 1,055,240 1 108,042 1,210,911 
$88,927 421,772 
617.562 511,230 
366,695 242.042 275,148 

3,280,865 3,048,545 2,931,084 3,083,128 

76 76 76 76 


Crop year flour production 
ro——- July 1 to— 












May 6-11 May 6-12 May 9 
1962 1961 1954 
82 80 30.652,039 
Si Ra 62,163,850 
on 92 457 
646 76 7,473 
66 75 12,276,560 
su SS 141,003,379 144,008,087 
NORTHWEST 
Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 3-8 230,000 on 
Previous week ,737 o4 
Year ago : oR6 97 
Two years ago 282,600 264,737 os 
Five-year average ° NB 


Ten-year average aces 83 
*Revised 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, tn- 


cluding Duluth, 8t. Paul, North Dakota, 
Montana and Iowa 


MILLVFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeed in tons for 


5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 43-8 181,250 135,401 91 
Previous week 481.250 "447,460 os 
Year ago 546,250 418,440 76 
Two years ago 552,000 120,328 77 
Five-year average _ 7 
Ten-year average sen 65 
*Revised 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Intertor 
Washington Mills 
5-day week Flour % ac 
capacity output tivity 
May 3-8 215,000 170,000 73 
Previous week 16,000 190,008 aR 
Year ago 230,000 155,630 is 
Two years ago 230,000 174,067 76 
Vive-year average . 1 
Ten-year average . 79 
Portland and Interior Oregon Mills 
May 3-8 133,000 110,000 78 
Previous week 133.000 *117,609 a7 
Year ago 143,200 86,512 “6 
Two years ago 122,000 121,408 79 
Five-year average ; #1 
Ten-year average s1 
*Revised 
week ending May &, and prior two weeks together 


with season total of (1) principal mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 


of Kansas City and 8t 
Dakota and Montana, 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Joseph; 


-—Bouthwest*— 
Weekly Crop year 








(2) principal mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, 
Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction 


7 —Northweat*— r 
Weekly Crop year 
production todate production to date production to date production to date 


lowa, North and Bouth 
St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 


Buffalot- - Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





May 3-8 'T 1,056,158 12,073 G08,104 9,536 433,466 44,556 2,007,728 
Prev. week t 5 112,451 19,506 146.692 
Two wks ago , 11,838 6,272 41,425 
1953 21,369 1,063,928 13,566 668,581 10,212 $45,997 15.147 2,172,697 
1952 , 38 1,107,059 13,519 640,143 4,739 538,696 44,606 2,286,888 
1951 1.171.065 12.821 621,008 8,097 617,601 15.439 2,309,674 
1950 1,105,977 1 64 613,716 8,561 475,823 44,368 2,195,516 
Five-yr. average 22,739 1,100,800 12,948 630,308 9,029 482,310 44,757 2,212,280 
*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity, TAll mills, tRevised, 





price supports for cottonseed of the 
1954 crop will be in effect on a basis 
which will reflect about 75% of the 
parity price. The 1953 crop of cotton- 
seed was also supported at 75% of 
parity. 

Prices for 1954-crop cottonseed will 
be supported by means of farm- 
storage loans, purchases of cotton- 
seed and purchases of cottonseed 
products. The loans will be available 
at $54 ton, basis grade (100) cotton- 
seed. In areas where a purchase pro- 
gram may be necessary, purchases 
will be made from producers at $50 
ton, basis grade (100) cottonseed. 
These supports will reflect about 75’ 
of the March 15, 1954, parity price 


of $72.20 ton average quality seed. 

The loan rate on 1953-crop cotton- 
seed was $54.50 ton for basis grade 
(100) and the purchase price to pro- 
ducers was $50.50. 

Other provisions of the support 
program for 1954-crop cottonseed, 
including purchase prices for cotton- 
seed products, are being developed 
and will be announced at an early 
date. Information as to detailed oper- 
ating provisions during the active 


marketing season will be available 
through the Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion & Conservation state and county 
offices and the Commodity Stabiliza- 
tion Service Commodity Office, 120 
Marais Street, New Orleans 16, La. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY -—~ The present 
condition of the grain trade is good, 
and the future holds great promise, 
Fred W. Lake, president of the Color- 
ado Milling & Elevator Co., told 
members of the Oklahoma Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. at the organiza- 
tion's recent annual convention. 

“There are threats to the grain 
business today as there have been 
ever since I entered the grain busi- 
ness many years ago, but these 
threats to the prosperity of the grain 
trade will be like mirages as they 
have in the past if the grain men con- 
tinue to use the foresight and wisdom 
that they have exhibited in the past,” 
he declared. 

“Fundamentally any great busi- 
ness, such as the grain business, con- 
tinues to function and prosper accord- 
ing to services rendered. In my book 
the members of the grain fraternity 
have for years done a constructive, 
great job in developing the marketing 
nachinery that exists today.” 

Mr. Lake said he doubted that 
grain men at the time the govern- 
ment's loan program was established 
in 1938 expected that the govern- 
ment would eventually become the 
factor it is today in handling of 
wheat crops. 

“It has been almost a miracle that 
the futures markets have been main- 
tained as well as they have in the 
face of the loan program and regula- 
tions emanating from government,” 
he continued, 

“Those in the cash grain commis- 
sion business in terminal markets 
have been obviously seriously affected 
by the program. Wheat merchandis- 
ing has been restricted and general 
trading has been carried on under 
difficulty. 

“Seldom, if ever, has it been pos- 
sible to ereate carrying charges in 
the futures markets with interest, in- 
surance and labor costs as high as at 
present except when we have free 
and open markets that would be 
equivalent to the fixed warehousing 
revenue obtainable from storage un- 
der the loan program.” 


Storage Profitable 
Warehousing, meanwhile, has pros- 
pered, since generally speaking the 
income from warehousing under the 
program for many in the trade has 
been more profitable than before the 
program was inaugurated, he said. 
This situation, however, has had an 
adverse effect on operations of the 
futures, Mr. Lake pointed out, be- 
cause of the reduction of owned 

stocks of wheat at terminals. 


“Surely, with no more revenue 
available through carrying charges 
in owning grain under a hedge than 
there has been as compared with 
storage earnings available from gov- 
ernment grain, it is understandable 
why terminal grain men have main- 
tained unimportant stocks,” he said. 
“Tt is perfectly manifest, however, 
that for a prosperous futures mar- 
ket there must be a backlog of 
stocks for delivery purposes.” 

Mr. Lake said, on the other hand, 
that he expected that the volume of 
futures trade in Kansas City, at 
least, will be greater this year be- 
cause of the availability of a hard 
wheat contract, and “most assured- 
ly there will be available for opera- 
tors of the Southwest both in grain 
and milling a more usable hedging 
market.” 


Mr. Lake told the grain men that 
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Grain Men Told Future Is 


Promising Despite Problems 


he considered it a political mistake 
of the administration to reduce acre- 
age and at the same time attempt to 
reduce the support price. “It is evi- 
dent,” he said, “that 75% of parity 
as against 90% of parity would not 
affect farmers’ intent to plant down- 
ward one bushel. 

“I think we are all agreed that 
the only way there will be an effec- 
tive cut in production to the extent 
that production is brought into bal- 
ance with demand would be by lower- 
ing the price support to where it 
would be uneconomical to produce. 
This, of course, will not happen be- 
cause even the most simple know it 
would be political suicide. Therefore, 
for a while at least, it appears that 
surpluses will grow and warehouses 
will be utilized.” 

The ever increasing movement of 
wheat by truck creates more compe- 
tition for the wheat trader and also 
creates at times disparity in wheat 
values, he pointed out. Rails will con- 
tinue to lose the business until they 
are forced to lower rates, he predict- 
ed. In the meantime, the grain man 
and the miller have to be somewhat 
of an acrobat, he said. 
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Western Macaroni 


Trade Meeting Set 


SAN FRANCISCO — West coast 
macaroni industry leaders will gather 
in San Francisco May 13-14 to dis- 
cuss subjects pertinent to the in- 
dustry. 

According to Robert M. Green, of 
Palatine, Ill., executive secretary of 
the National Macaroni Institute, who 
is coming to San Francisco for the 
meeting, topics on the agenda include 
the general business outlook for the 
industry, the durum wheat situation, 
industry-wide promotions and other 
matters of interest to macaroni 
manufacturers. 

In addition to the meeting for 
members of the National Macaroni 
Institute, the Glenn G. Hoskins Co., 
macaroni engineer, will hold a plant 
operations forum for the Pacific 
Coast area macaroni manufacturers 
on the same dates. Both meetings 
will be held at the St. Francis Hotel 
with the institute meeting concluding 
with a dinner and special entertain- 
ment, 
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U.K. Leads Buyers 


Of Canadian Exports 


WINNIPEG — Canadian exporters 
worked 3,105,000 bu. of wheat and 
flour to overseas destinations for the 
week ended May 6 or almost 1,000,000 
bu. greater than the week previous. 
Flour accounted for the equivalent of 
815,000 bu. of which 139,000 bu. in 
small lots went to International 
Wheat Agreement countries. The re- 
mainder, again worked almost exclu- 
sively to the U.K., was listed as Class 
2 sales. 

IWA wheat sales for the week 
were probably the smallest on record 
with Belgium taking 57,000 bu. and 
Switzerland 80,000. Under Class 2 
requirements wheat exports were 2,- 
153,000 bu. with Brazil taking 1,132,- 
000, U.K. 694,000, Libya 143,000, 
Japan 93,000, Colombia 73,000 while 
the balance went to Italy. 





T. H. Sherwood 


T. H. Sherwood 


in Houston Post 


HOUSTON, TEXAS—The appoint- 
ment of T. H. Sherwood of Dallas as 
superintendent of the Port of Hous- 
ton’s public grain elevator has been 
announced by Warren D. Lamport, 
port director. 

Mr. Sherwood, presently with the 
grain division of the Commodity 
Credit Corp., is scheduled to assume 
his new duties May 17, following con- 
firmation of the appointment by the 
port commission. 

He has been identified with the 
grain and milling industry in the 
Midwest for 38 years. For 13 years 
he was with Flour Mills of America 
in Kansas City as mill manager and 
later as sales manager. He later be- 
came vice president and general man- 
ager of the Walnut Creek Milling 
Co. of Great Bend, Kansas, and was 
with that firm for 15 years. He has 
been with CCC for the past 18 
months. 

As superintendent of the Houston 
elevator, Mr. Sherwood will have 
complete management responsibility 
in operating the facility, Mr. Lamport 
said. 
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Durum Prices 


WINNIPEG—Averages of the do- 
mestic and export prices of amber 
durum wheat for April, 1954, as re- 
ported by the Canadian Wheat Board, 
are $2.11% and $2.79% bu., respec- 
tively, both basis No. 1 C. W. Amber 
Durum in store at Canadian lakehead 
ports. On this basis the average ex- 
port price is 68%¢ greater than the 
domestic figure. 
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Film on Wheat 


WINNIPEG—The new wheat va- 
riety, Selkirk, has the leading role 
in a current film sponsored by the 
National Grain Co., Winnipeg. Sel- 
kirk wheat is important to farmers 
because of its resistance to race 15 B 
stem rust. 

Developed by the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Agriculture following attacks 
of this rust in the U.S. and Canada, 
some 150,000 bu. Selkirk seed were 
made available to Manitoba farmers 
this year. The seed was grown in 
California. 

Screened for the agricultural bu- 
reau of the Winnipeg Chamber of 
Commerce at a recent luncheon meet- 
ing, the movie covers the develop- 
ment of the variety from laboratory 
to field. 
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D. K. Webster 
Named AFMA 
Board Head 


CHICAGO — The American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn. elected Dean 
Kingman Webster, Jr., as chairman 
of the board of directors and Harry 
Truax as vice chairman. Mr. Webster 
is president of the H. K. Webster Co., 
Lawrence, Mass. Mr. Truax is presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau Milling Co. 
of Hammond, Ind., and manager of 
the feed and hatchery department of 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Cooperative 
of Indianapolis. 

W. E. Glennon was re-elected exec- 
utive president of the association, and 
W. T. Diamond was re-named execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer. 

The 30-man board elected to the 
executive committee, in addition .to 
Mr. Webster and Mr. Truax: J. 
C. Nerth, Nutrena Mills, Inc., who 
was selected to fill the unexpired term 
of the late R. E. Whitworth of the 
same company; R. D. Jackson, Jack- 
son Grain Co., Tampa, Fla.; Wayne 
Longmire, Security Mills, Knoxvville, 
Tenn.; Troy V. Cox, Albers Milling 
Co., Los Angeles; Lloyd S. Riford, 
Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga, N.Y.; 
Oscar M. Straube, Pay Way Feed 
Mills, Kansas City; and Fred W. 
Thomas, McMillen Feed Mills, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind. 

Mr. Webster was born and raised 
in Lawrence and attended the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
graduating from that school in 1919. 
The next year he joined the H. K. 
Webster Co. and has been with them 
ever since. Mr. Webster served as 
treasurer before assuming the presi- 
dency. In addition, he has also served 
as treasurer for the New England 
By-Products Co. of Boston since 1923. 

Mr. Webster has served on the 
AFMA board of directors for many 
years. He has also been a director 
and president of the Boston Grain and 
Flour Exchange and is currently a di- 
rector of the Conference of American 
Small Business Organization. 
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USDA Lists 
Wheat Sales 


WASHINGTON — Sales of wheat 
and flour under the non-International 
Wheat Agreement export programs 
(GR 261 and GR 262) totaled 31,571,- 
093 bu. through April 29, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture reports. In- 
cluded were 3,876,315 bu. in the form 
of flour. 

Sales during the two-week period 
ended April 29 totaled 16,864,575 bu., 
including 480,347 bu. in the form 
of flour. 
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O. E. Bedell to Head 


Wichita Exchange 


WICHITA, KANSAS—O. E. Bedell, 
Adair Grain Co., was elected president 
of the Wichita Board of Trade, May 4. 
Russell W. Payne, Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., was named vice president. 
The secretary-treasurer will be chos- 
en at a later meeting. 

Newly elected directors are Thomas 
Robert Scully, General Mills, Inc.; 
Ernest E. French, Sam P. Wallingford 
Grain Corp. and the retiring presi- 
dent, Charles P. Garretson, Garretson 
Grain Co. 
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GRAIN SERVICE © 
Guewwhere 





> ee 








New York Louisville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Houston 
Minneapolis Ft. Worth 
Buffalo Portiand 
Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norfolk Vancouver, B, C. 
Nashville Winnipeg, Man 

Aa 

Chicago Norfolk 

St. Louis Nashville 
Kansas City Louisville 
Omahe Memphis 
Minneapolis ws 

Buffalo alveston 

Houston 

Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


CONTINENTAL 


GRAIN COMPANY 


MILLING WHEATS 





FROM™ 


EVERY PR DUCING AREA 


—, 


The Z 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


CAPACITY STORAGE 
5,000 Cwts. 1,000,000 Bu. 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


| FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 











KNAPPEN Sous 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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Program Set for 


Superintendents’ Cente nA] Fourine mis ws) 
Meeting May 17-21 GENERAL OFFICES, 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH 


DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
CHICAGO — Program plans have 
; GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 

been announced for the 25th annual PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
convention of the Grain Elevator and CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 
Processing Superintendents, to be BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 
held May 17-21 at the Congress Hotel 
in Chicago. More than 400 members 
are expected to attend the five-day 
technical conference. 

In addition to the conference ses- 
sions, there will be plant inspection 
tours and trips through the Chicago 
Board of Trade and the Underwriters ’ 

Laboratories. Also, on Saturday, May NEW SPOKANE MILLE... ONE OF 
22, a day is to be spent in Milwaukee THE WORLD'S: MOST MODERN 
visiting two brewery grain terminals 1 

and a malting plant. 

Round-table discussions, symposi- 
ums and panel sessions are scheduled 
for the meeting, with as many as 
five non-conflicting events running All Grades 
simultaneously, according to Lincoln 


Scott, Corn Products Refining Co., RYE FLO U a 
Argo, Ill., president of GEAPS. Frank 


A. Deebach, General Mills, Inc., is 1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


general convention chairman as well 

as president of the Chicago GEAPS. 

chapter, which is staging the meeting. GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
Some of the topics to be covered WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 

are sanitation, personnel relations, 

employee training, safety, fire pro- 

tection, dust hazards, grain grades, 


malting, flour and cereal mill eleva- 

res ple aan, pre Pees Rp TWO BAKERY- TESTED Wishom 
handling of various grains, feed mill- 

ing, truck handling, car unloading, QUALITY FLOURS 





MILLS AT SPOKANE WENATCHEE RITZVILLE PORTLAND 

















needed inventions. FLOUR WIDE TOLERANCE NEBRASKA FLOURS 
Dale Wilson, Northwestern Malt & Low Protein MAKE HAPPIER PRODUCTION HOURS High 
Grain Co., co-chairman of the gener- Mellow Type Protein 


al convention committee, said man- 9 NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS COMPANY 


agement is invited to attend the con- Mills at Omaha, Grand Island, Fremont, Nebraska, and 
vention also. Alabama Flour Mills Co., Decatur, Alabama 


More than 30 exhibits will be set 
up in the hotel for the meeting. 


A full program for the ladies has 


been arranged, too, with a boat ride, - Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS 


luncheons, tours and other events. 















































ROCK ISLAND ELEVA TOR— 4,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Serving the Milling Industry for 66 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F. J. FITZPATRICK + F.L. ROSENBURY + W.C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 
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Required Poisons 
in Foods 


[> )MMISSIONER CRAWFORD of 


the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion recently wrote the following 
memorandum on the basic question 
of tolerance limits in foodstuffs for 
residues of poisonous pesticides re- 
quired in producing the foods, He 
said 

“Any poison, however virulent, can 
be added to food in such minute 
amount that no practical pharmaco- 
logical test on animals or clinical 
test on man will show harm from 
consumption of the contaminated 
food. This fact underlies the adop- 
tion of tolerance limits for residues 
of poisonous pesticides required in 
producing food crops, some of which 
unavoidably remain on certain foods 
after harvest. : 

“However, pharmacological and 
clinical tests are capable of showing 
safety with only reasonable certain- 
ty, not absolute certainty. Humans 
vary widely in their susceptibility 
to small amounts of poisons due to 
age, state of health, individual re- 
sistance, and other factors. When 
tolerances based on all reasonably 
applicable tests on animals and hu- 
mans have been adopted it is still 
possible that some people will be 
harmed by the long-time consump- 
tion of foods containing poisons with- 
in the tolerance limits. But that risk 
is necessary if adequate food sup- 
plies are to be produced. 

“Section 406 (a) of the Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act ex- 
presses the purpose of Congress rig- 
idly to limit the risk from added 
poisons in food. It directs the secre- 
tary to prescribe tolerances for poi- 
sonous or deleterious substances that 
are required in the production of 
food or that cannot be avoided by 
good manufacturing practices, limit- 
ing the quantities to the extent nec- 
essary to protect public health. It 
flatly prohibits the addition to food 
of any other poisonous or deleterious 
substance, in any amount .whatso- 
ever and regardless of the possi- 
bility of its safe use, This prohibi- 
tion includes substances which seem- 
ingly improve the texture, color, 
keeping quality, or other character- 
istic of food, but which are not re- 
quired in its production or can be 
avoided in good manufacturing prac- 
tice. It does not apply, of course, 
to non-poisonous and non-deleterious 
chemicals, which are permitted in 
many foods. 

“Congress expressed the view that 
through these tolerances and pro- 
hibitions the amount of required or 
unavoidable poisons can be so allo- 
cated to different foods, in accord- 
ance with the practical necessities, 
that on the basis of the probable 
consumption of the various foods 
consumers will not receive an ag- 
gregate quantity of poisons sufficient 
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to jeopardize health.’ (Senate Report 
No. 493, 73rd Congress, 2nd Session.) 
In prohibiting use of unrequired or 
avoidable poisons Congress was ob- 
viously concerned with the additive 
and possibly synergistic effects on 
health of unnecessarily increasing 
the aggregate consumption with a 
multiplicity of poisons in a multi- 
plicity of foods. It undoubtedly had 
in mind also the risk of accidental 
overcontamination when poisons are 
associated with food production or 
manufacturing.” 


Hale Bill Commended 

Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary of the 
U.S. Department of Health, Educa 
tion and Welfare, commends the Hale 
amendment to the Food, Drug and 
Cosmetic Act, which was signed by 
President Eisenhower on April 15, as 
a means of simplifying the promul- 
gation of food standards. Her depart- 
ment, she says, endorsed this statute 
“in the interest of government econ- 
omy and more efficient methods of 
establishing food standards to pro- 


mote honesty and fair dealing in 
the interest of consumers.” It is 


gratifying to her that the amend- 
ment had such broad support from 
the food industry. 

In commenting on the Hale amend- 
ment, Parke M. Banta, General 
Counsel of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, said: “It will 
eliminate the time that had to be 
wasted on non-controversial issues 
under the former requirements of the 
law. Under them every provision of 
a food standard had to be based on 
evidence recorded at formal hear- 
ings. Under the new amendment any 
interested party has 30 days to file 
objections to any provision of the 
proposed standard and request a pub- 
lic hearing, which will be confined 
to the controversial issues. All con- 
cerned will have full opportunity for 
a fair hearing, but no one will have 


the needless expense of proving facts 
and supporting proposals about which 
everyone is in full agreement. The 
right to judicial review now provid- 
ed by the Food, Drug and Cosmetic 
Act is retained.” 


& & ™& BUNT OR STINKING 
SMUT is as old as wheat itself, de- 
clared Dr. Warren K. Pope, wheat 
breeder in the University of Idaho 
Agricultural Experiment Station, in 
a recent address before the North 
Idaho Chamber of Commerce. Dr. 
Pope discussed activities of the 
Idaho and neighboring experiment 
stations in developing smut-resistant 
wheats. He said: “In the 28th chapter 
of Deuteronomy there is listed the 
dire event which will follow the dis- 
obedience of the commandments: 
‘The Lord shall smite thee . . . with 
sword, and with blasting and with 
mildew.’ Again in Amos 4:9, ‘I have 
smitten you with blasting and with 
mildew’.” While that language may 
sound a little vague today, Dr. Pope 
said it seemed to him fair English 
for what we now call the rusts 
and smuts of wheat. “%  “& From 
these biblical quotations it is appar- 
ent that wheat growers have been 
plagued with smut for a long, long 
time. 


“& & & Frank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly, in an article on “The Great 
Grain Movement,” published three 
quarters of a century ago, gave its 
readers this quaint description of the 
flour milling process: “The stones 
used in grinding are called French 
burr stones, though they are found 
in Arkansas and in other parts of 
this country. In some flouring-mills 
steel-faced stones are used. They 
make a flour inferior to that pro- 
duced by the French burrs. From the 
receptacle from which the flour falls 





“Deacon White from up to Lone Tree Crossin’,” said Old 
Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller Mills, “come over the 





other day to tell me he allowed 
he’d cancel his order for a cou- 
ple of tons of flour he had 
bought at around four bits a 
sack over what it’s worth now. 
‘Deacon,’ says I, ‘you ain’t 
goin’ to cancel because it takes 
two to do it an’ I ain’t goin’ to 
be one of them, an’ you ain’t 
goin’ to slip out of it on ac- 


count that I’m watchin’ you too close, an’ you ain’t goin’ 
to turn wood kitty on it for ef’n you do you're sure goin’ 
to have a law suit an’ pains and penalties to say nothin’ of 
the chanct of my gettin’ right riled an’ givin’ you a dang 


good lickin’.’ 
send it over any day.” 


So Deak said he allowed I could go on an’ 
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from the stones it is carried at once 
to the bolt. This is a large cylinder, 
usually eight-sided, covered with 
bolting cloth and made to revolve. 
It is set at an angle, so that the upper 
end of the bolt only admits the finest 
of the flour to pass through the cloth. 
At the middle more of the bran goes 
through out of the flour, and there- 
fore termed ‘middlings,’ and at the 
lower end of the bolt the bran falls 
through. After passing through the 
bolt the flour is carried by small 
elevators into the mill-room, and 
falls from quite a height on a clean 
floor, where it is allowed to cool. It 
is then packed in the barrels, each 
barrel holding one hundred and nine- 
ty-six pounds. If the flour is packed 
before it has time to cool thoroughly 
its quality is materially injured. 
From the mill the flour is shipped to 
various points where it is inspected 
by officers for the purpose. It is of 
full weight, strictly sound, and free 
from any defect or fault, it is called 
‘sound,’ and it is branded by the in- 
spector according to the grade.” 


BIRTHDAY CAKE 


On my sister’s birthday, when she 
was ten, 
Our Aunt Miranda arrived, and then 
Announced she would make the 
party cake. 
I watched her mix the batter and 
take 
A thimble, a dime and a little ring 
And drop them in, that morning in 
spring. 
“Old maid, rich husband, and earli- 
est wed,” 
She said. 
It’s as well Aunt Miranda never knew 
That the little girl with the eyes of 
blue, 
The one who got the slice with the 
thimble, 
Has been three times matrimonial- 
ly nimble, 
The dime girl’s husband is poor as a 
mouse, 
And the one with the ring’s still mi- 
nus a spouse! 
Oh, well, the sugary cake was heaven 
To a younger brother of seven! 


Grace V. Watkins 


OLD-TIMER 
Old Settler Junkin used to boast 
How, when a young man, big and 
strong, 
He'd often heft a sack of grain 
And jog with it the whole day long. 


“Buck’s Mill were twenty mile away; 
I'd shoulder up my bag of wheat 
And have it ground and be back home 
Next day in plenty of time to eat. 


Young folks’re mighty puny now. 
It takes great grandson ’most an hour 
To prod himself into his car 
And drive two blocks to git some 
flour.” 
—Eloise Wade Hackett 
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STILL ON THE DOWNGRADE 

MALL comfort can be had from re-examin- 
S ing the reasons for continued decline in per 
capita wheat flour consumption. As each new low 
point is chalked up the hope may be indulged that 
the bottom has been reached and that thenceforth 
the tendency will be to stabilize or perhaps even 
to increase. But such hopes in recent years have 
not been fulfilled, no matter how confidently and 
logically entertained. 

There were many who believed consumption 
had reached an irreducible minimum at about 
135 lb. a person in the early postwar years when 
the wartime upward surge to about 160 lb. had 
been adjusted to peacetime conditions. Instead, 
the net downward trend first observable near the 
beginning of this century continued, though at 
a retarded pace, the average annual reduction 
in the period 1947 to 1952 being about 1 Ib. a 
person. Current figures compiled by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, however, upset this pattern 
with a sharp drop of about 4 lb. indicated for 
1953, bringing the per capita figure to a new low 
of 126.5. 

All the many well-understood factors con- 
tributing to the steady decline in flour consump- 
tion over the past half century appear to be still 
operative, though it may be confidently assumed 
that the positive nutritional promotions of the 
breadstuffs industries have slowed down without 
completely arresting the downward trend. Had 
there been no such promotions the per capita 
picture of the present day undoubtedly would 
have to be painted in very much darker hues. 

One new down-trend influence may now be 
operative in the steadily increasing proportion of 
elderly persons in the total population and as 
their life expectancy lengthens. It seems reason- 
able to assume that flour consumption lessens 
as energy requirements diminish. But there is 
a hopeful slant on this situation in the certainty 
that life expectancy will tend to stabilize a long 
way this side of the age of Methuselah, and that 
at the other end of human existence—and in the 
vast active middle—there are plenty of people 
who clearly and demonstrably need to eat more 
bread. The task of the breadstuffs industries, 
then, continues to be—as it long has been—per- 
suading these folk to do so. 


———=—BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





NO POLICY BAN ON CHEMICALS 


HE Food and Drug Administration, says 
cc W. Crawford, commissioner, has no such 
administrative policy with respect to chemicals 
in food as was attributed to the bureau by Dr. 
Maurice H. Seevers, pharmacologist at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, in a recent article in the 
Journal of the American Medical Assn. Dr. Seevers 
said: “For approximately 50 years, the food di- 
vision of the Food and Drug Administration has 
adhered to a basic administrative policy that no 
chemical shall be added to foods.” To the editor 
of the Journal Mr. Crawford protested: “There 
is no such administrative policy; there never has 
been. This is clear from even a casual reading of 
the food standards, which recognize the use of 
many chemicals, and other relevant pronounce- 
ments under both the laws of 1906 and 1938.” 

As evidence of the alleged FDA exclusion 
policy, Dr. Seevers offered the following quotation 
from an extemporaneous statement made in 1950 
by Dr. Paul B. Dunbar, former commissioner, 
before the House Select Committee to Investigate 
the Use of Chemicals in Food Products, chaired 
by James J. Delaney of New York: 

“I feel that no chemical or no new chemical 
that is subject to any question as to safety should 
be employed until its possible injurious effect, 
both on acute and over a long-time chronic basis, 
has been shown to be nonexistent. In other words, 
any chemical that is proposed for use ought to 
be proved in advance of distribution in the food 
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product to be utterly and completely without the 
possibility of human injury.” 

Dr. Seevers considered this position indefensi- 
ble and impractical. But Mr. Crawford has di- 
rected his attention to another part of Dr. Dun- 
bar’s statement to the Delaney committee which, 
he says, “reveals the meaning Dr. Dunbar was 
trying to convey”: “What I think we need is an 
amendment which we might call the new chemical 
section, which will make the proponent of a new 
chemical, the addition of a new chemical, present 
the same type of convincing proof of safety that 
is now required in the case of new drugs before 
interstate commerce is undertaken.” That Dr. 
Seevers agrees with the procedure used with 
respect to drugs is evidenced by his statement, 
elsewhere in the article: 

“American physicians are indeed fortunate in 
being able to inform their patients that drugs 
purchased on prescription or for self-medication 
are almost certain to be of proper identity, purity, 
quality and quantity. This situation is virtually 
guaranteed by the wise provisions of the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, especially the 
new drug section, which requires approval in 
advance of distribution. In the main, fair perspec- 
tive has been maintained in administering the 
act as it relates to drugs.” 

Mr. Crawford points out that the new drug 
section requires testing only by “methods reason- 
ably applicable to show whether or not such 
drug is safe for use.” He says perfection is not 
contemplated by the law and that this is evi- 
denced by the provision that a new drug admitted 
to the market on the basis of such tests may 
subsequently be banned when ‘‘clinical experience, 
tests by new methods, or tests by methods not 
deemed reasonably applicable show that such drug 
is unsafe.” 

* ea * 

Congress has before it three bills regulating 
the addition to food products of chemical ingredi- 
ents which have not been adequately tested for 
safety. These bills are H.R. 2245, introduced by 
Rep. James J. Delaney (D.,N.Y.), H.R. 4901, in- 
troduced by Rep. A. L. Miller (R., Neb.), and 
H.R. 8418, by Rep. Joseph P. O’Hara (R., Minn.). 
There have been no hearings or committee actions 
on any of these measures. 

Dr. Miller is said to be revising his bill along 
the lines of his pesticide bill, establishing toler- 
ances for residual traces in foods, which has 
passed the House and appears to have no oppo- 
sition. Rep. O'Hara's bill was introduced at the 
request of a group of important food industry 
organizations, including the Millers National Fed- 
eration, the American Bakers Assn., the American 
Institute of Baking, the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the American Meat Institute, the 
Dairy Industry Committee, the Institute of Short- 
ening and Edible Oils, and the National Res- 
taurant Assn. 

The Hale amendment to the Food and Drug 
Act, simplifying procedures in the promulgation 
of food standards, has the President's signature, 
and the Miller bill also seems likely to be enacted. 
Other food and drug legislation at this session 
is not confidently expected. 


* ” - 

In view of Mr. Crawford’s disclaimer of a 
policy which Dr. Seevers thinks is impracticable 
and inadmissible, it would seem that the two 
are not far apart in their opinions of how to deal 
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with chemical additives. These views parallel 
opinions which have been attributed to Dr. 
Dunbar. It is unfortunate that there should be 
any misunderstanding among men of this caliber. 
When such misunderstandings occur, and when 
the record is such as to be susceptible of mis- 
interpretation by reasonable men, public confusion 
must naturally follow, and fault must then be 
found with those in official positions whose re- 
sponsibility it should be to present government 
policies with frankness and clarity. That there has 
been something less than completeness and pre- 
ciseness of statement must be judged by the griev- 
ous amount of public confusion which has sur- 
rounded the whole subject of chemicals in food 
during recent months and years. 

A review of Dr. Seevers’ article in the Journal 
was published in a recent issue of The North- 
western Miller. Its chief value was discovered in 
its clear and logical statement of the principles 
upon which the evaluation of human toxicity should 
be based. It was Dr. Seevers’ conclusion that the 
toxicity of chemicals for man can be ultimately 
determined only by experiments on man, even 
though the use of every chemical substance in 
man involves a calculated risk. The greater the 
benefit of a chemical substance to man, he thinks, 
the greater the justification for the increase in 
risk in its use. For example, an invariably fatal 
disease justifies the use of severely toxic com- 
pounds; and as much as 10% expansion of a na- 
tional food supply by the use of a food preserva- 
tive or a pesticide would appear to justify a 
greater degree of risk than ordinarily permitted in 
foods. It would be hard to dispute that in coun- 
tries where critical food shortages exist, the indi- 
vidual risk could properly be very materially in- 
creased when it is balanced against national mal- 
nutrition and death from starvation. Thus Dr, 
Seevers reaches the conviction that there must 
be limited use acceptance of chemicals in foods 
until the effects upon man, good or bad, can be 
demonstrated, but never until such a critical ex- 
periment seems justified by need or the possibility 
of gain to humankind. 


~———“SBREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


THE WORK PRICE OF BREAD 

OU CAN'T measure food costs by the dollar 
b ge The purchasing power of money fluc- 
tuates too much. The real measure of food costs 
is the amount of work the consumer must do to 
get the food he eats. On this basis we're getting 
the biggest food bargain in history. 

Satisfactory proof of these truths is supplied 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the U.S., which 
takes the position that there's entirely too much 
fuss about the price of food and too many at- 
tempts to arouse consumer antagonism against 
farmer and processor, Part of today's food prices 
are the result of an “artificial and unrealistic” 
price support program originally designed for a 
war emergency. But, the department contends, 
even with supports and aids thrown in, for bad 
measure, the consumer does less work to pay 
for his food than in the past. This is the result 
of technology. 

In 1935, the department's statisticians say, an 
average factory hand had to work nine minutes 
to earn enough to purchase a loaf of bread. In 
1953 he had to work less than six minutes. Such 
reductions occur throughout the entire range of 
commonly-used foods. A dozen eggs called for 
40 minutes of work in 1935, 24 minutes last year; 
oranges 37 minutes, as compared with 16; a can 
of peaches 21 minutes against 11. 

As a clincher, the department cites the result 
of another approach. In 1935, the average fac- 
tory worker with two dependents spent $347 a 
year for food. Last year, the sare food would have 
cost him $730. However, the worker's income has 
been going up in the meantime. In 1935, he spent 
33% of his income for food. In 1953, that food 
would have required only 19% of his income. 
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Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Hong Kong Mill 


The Canadian Wheat Board has 
sold the initial grain requirements to 
the new flour mill now being built at 
Hong Kong, according to William 
Ridde!, board commissioner. The new 
mill, expected to start up under the 
management of Thomas Schofield, 
late of Henry Simon, Ltd., the Brit- 
ish firm of milling engineers, will re- 
duce the need for imported flour from 
Canada. 

In the crop year 1952-53 the Ca- 
nadian mills sold 274,411 bbl. flour 
to the Hong Kong market, while in 
the first eight months of the current 
crop year shipments totaled a little 
more than 170,000 bbl. 

Mr. Riddel, who recently returned 
from a tour of Far Eastern markets in 
company with Dr. J. Ansel Anderson, 
chief chemist of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners, and G. N. Vogel of 
the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce, said that in the Philippines 
Canada was supplying 60% of the 
flour imported there, despite a 21¢ 
100 lb. advantage held by American 
flour. As far as Singapore and Indo- 
nesia were concerned, however, he 
conceded that Australia had an edge 
and most of the wheat and flour 
needs were filled by that country. 
Foreign exchange difficulties were 
hampering sales of flour to Ceylon 
while American and Canadian gifts 
to Pakistan and increased production 
had overcome the food crisis in that 
country. He did not think that India 
would buy much foreign wheat this 
year, 

Mr. Riddel was addressing the par- 
liamentary committee on agriculture 
after his chief, George MclIvor, had 
made a statement on the present 
sales position. Mr. MclIvor revealed 
that Japan, having made heavy pur- 
chases of wheat, was moving up into 
the position as Canada’s second best 
customer, after the U.K. and replac- 
ing Germany. 


Jap Sales 


Enlarging on the Japanese busi- 
ness, Mr. Riddel said that recent 
sales had totaled 14 cargoes which, 
on the basis of 350,000 bu. to a cargo, 
would give a total offtake of 5 mil- 
lion bushels. Actual figures, of course, 
are never revealed by the wheat 
board but trade opinion concurs in 
this estimate, 

Mr. Riddel felt that Japan would 
continue to be a good customer for 
Canadian grain because there was a 
tendency to swing away from rice to 
wheat as a staple food. This, he said, 
was because of a fuel shortage and 
because it was more convenient, when 
both men and women in a household 
were working, to use bread rather 
than cooked rice. Japanese children 
were eating bread and other wheat 
products rather than rice, he added. 


Millers’ Needs 


Mr. Riddel told the committee that 
Canadian wheat was popular in Japan 
and that the millers had told him 
they would like to see Canadian 
wheat used exclusively. 

The Japanese millers also had some 
kind words to say about Australian 
wheat to C. J. Perrett, general man- 
ager of the Australian Wheat Board, 
traders recall. Mr. Perrett was in the 
Far Eastern area at the same time 
as the Canadian delegation and when 
he returned to Australia he reported 


the possibility of selling Australian 
wheat to Japan because the millers 
preferred it for use in their export 
trade. They described it as the most 
suitable for their purposes and busi- 
ness of upwards of 30 million bushels 
was mentioned. (The Northwestern 
Miller, March 30, page 30.) 


Initial Price 

Canadian wheat growers will have 
to wait until near the end of the 
present crop year before they know 
the initial price they are to receive 
for their spring sown wheat. In for- 
mer years the price was announced 
much earlier in order that farmers 
could judge how much of their land 
to use for wheat. 

In 1953 the initial price for the 
1953-54 pool was set at $1.40 No. 1 
Northern during April. In the pre- 
vious year, the announcement was 
made even earlier and by March 2, 
1952, the initial price had been upped 
to 20¢ to give a distribution of $1.60 
bu. 

The delay is attributed to the diffi- 
culties met by the Canadian Wheat 
Board in making sales from the last 


big crop which, together with the 
heavy surpluses from previous years, 
provides a top heavy inventory. Clar- 
ence D. Howe, minister of trade and 
commerce, explaining the situation in 
the House of Commons, said that 
there were too many obscure factors 
at the moment and these would be 
much more clearly defined later in 
the season. 

Dissatisfaction has been expressed 
on the praries with this decision and 
it is expected that many farmers will 
reduce their wheat acreages in favor 
of other crops such as peas and malt- 
ing barley. Trade observers see in a 
reduced wheat acreage a means of 
helping the Canadian authorities out 
of a hole for the less wheat available 
in the fall of 1954, the better will be 
the chances of holding up the price. 


New Baking Process 


The new baking process sponsored 
by the American Dry Milk Assn. was 
featured at the annual conference of 
the Ontario Bakers Assn. held in 
Toronto May 3-4. Wheatley Leet, 
Dominion Dairies, told the bakers 
that the new ferment process will 
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cut the time element in baking of 
commercial bread by more than 50% 
at very little additional cost to the 
producer. 

Big savings were prophesied in the 
releasing of floor space now required 
for the setting of bread, and in the 
actual handling of dough which, un- 
der present sponge and dough meth- 
ods of bread making, must be mixed, 
allowed to ferment for several hours 
and then dumped back into the mixer. 


Weston in U.S. 


U.S. subsidiaries of George Weston, 
Ltd., the Canadian baking and biscuit 
making group, now rank fourth in 
size in that country, according to 
W. Garfield Weston, chairman. The 
company’s subsidiaries, he added, 
while continuing to have a real battle 
in a highly competitive market, were 
steadily gaining ground. 

R. A. Robertson, president, told the 
annual meeting of stockholders that 
greater emphasis must be placed on 
sales effort and cost reduction to 
maintain and improve the company’s 
competitive position. There were no 
major developments under way at 
present, Mr. Robertson said, because 
the company is marking time on the 
Toronto plant project until it can 
fully appraise the operations of the 
new plant at Tacoma, Wash., where 
certain equipment of a new design 
had been installed. 








Overseas Newsnotes -«- By The Nerthwestern Miller’s 


Foreign Correspondents 





U.K. Wheat Demand 


In the three month period January 
to March, 1954 the U.K. purchased 
325,000 long tons wheat from Canada, 
compared with 446,000 tons in the 
same period a year ago. Purchases 
from the U.S. in the same period 
were cut back to 2,000 tons, com- 
pared with 266,000 tons in the first 
quarter of 1953 while Australian par- 
ticipation slid from 120,000 tons to 
90,000 tons. 

Because the U.K. is Canada’s best 
customer, the cut back in the wheat 
demand is one of some seriousness 
to the Dominion, a fact recognized 
by the authorities there. The British 
need, it is admitted, was somewhat 
curtailed by the dispersal of govern- 
ment security stocks but, despite this, 
a total of 276,000 tons wheat was 
needed to cover requirements in the 
first quarter of 1954. Canada did not 
get this business, official trade re- 
turns showing that the British went 
to other markets where supplies, in 
most cases, were cheaper. Russia 
supplied 13,000 tons and other coun- 
tries sold no less than 263,000 tons. 

The British grain trade is scouring 
the world for grain supplies and any 
deal that saves money, whether it be 
dollars or more plentiful currencies, 
is sure of consideration. Barter deals 
are entered into where circumstances 
are favorable. One such deal has been 
made with Bulgaria and 8,600 tons 
wheat are to be exchanged for tubes, 
steel sheets and rolled steel sections. 
The arrangement has been made by 
the firm of Lamet, Ltd., a combina- 
tion of British and French interests 
formed in 1952 to work east-west 
trade. This same company has been 
responsible for other barter deals 
with Bulgaria and with Rumania. 

The reported Canadian view that 
one day the world in general will 
have need of her stockpile of wheat 
is probably sound but, in the mean- 


time, all regular importers are look- 
ing out for cheaper sellers and Cana- 
da is missing business. 

There is nothing in the nature of 
propaganda in these moves. When the 
British claimed last summer that the 
price of wheat was too high, their 
talk of looking elsewhere, particular- 
ly to the Russian dominated countries 
of eastern Europe, was looked upon 
by some Canadians as just talk. Now 
the deals are facts and, in making 
them, the British grain trade has 
proved its sincerely held belief that 
the price of wheat is too high. If 
those prices are not reduced, they 
say, they are prepared to go else- 
where. 


Cartel 


Germany is another good customer 
for Canadian wheat and some heavy 
sales have been made during the past 
two weeks, it is reported. However, a 
monopoly seller can look to danger 
from a monopoly buyer if the pres- 
ent desires of the German millers re- 
ceive government approval. 

From Bonn, it is reported that the 
German milling industry has asked 
for authority to form a grain cartel 
on the grounds that such an organi- 
zation will best serve the interests 
of the country. Part of the plan in 
the minds of the German millers 
involves the handling of the domestic 
crop but, from this, it is but a short 
step to the handling of import re- 
quirements. 


Chile Agreement 


A commercial and financial agree- 
ment has been signed between the 
Argentine and Chile which will run 
up to December, 1958, subject to 
yearly renewal and six months notice 
of termination on either side. 

The agreement provides for trade 
in each direction to a value of $57.2 


million a year, payments being made 
in U.S. dollars. Included in the list 
of Argentine exports are wheat to 
the value of $17.4 million a year 
and flour $600,000. Chile’s export to 
the Argentine include nitrate to the 
value of $1.8 million a year. 


Cooperative Mills 


A feature of the British milling in- 
dustry in the last decade has been 
the remarkable growth of the co- 
operative mills, in both capacity and 
sales volume. The Scottish Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society claims that 
its mills are now providing 30% of 
Scottish flour requirements. 

Since 1942, annual production at 
the society’s plants has been upped 
from 1,261,360 bbl. to 1,549,027 bbl., 
according to John M. Davidson, 
chairman of the group, when he 
spoke at a trade function in Glasgow. 
William Grant, manager of the flour 
and allied departments, said the 
SCWS was ready to accept the chal- 
lenge of competitive selling in the 
knowledge that it demanded that 
“they should be continuously ahead 
of competition.” 


Procea Progress 


Another British firm associated 
with the breadstuffs industry also re- 
ports progress. Dr. D. W. Kent-Jones, 
chairman of Procea Products, Ltd., 
reported increased sales of gluten to 
the 4,000 bakeries now making the 
company’s gluten enriched loaf. A 
slide in demand, noticeable a few 
months ago, had now been checked, 
he reported to stockholders at the 
annual meeting. 

The company is also manufactur- 
ing a new small Procea loaf in its 
own bakeries at Chatham, Sheffield 
and Birmingham with weekly sales 
figures averaging 300,000 loaves, Dr. 
Kent-Jones stated. 
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British Mill Expert Visits in Canada 





ROBINSON OFFICIAL — Denys W. Povey (right) of Thomas Robinson & 
Son, Ltd., Rochdale, England, is currently visiting in Canada. He will return 
to England and then fly back to attend the forthcoming conference of the 
Association of Operative Millers in Chicago. On Mr. Povey’s right is Bertil 
Levon, technical executive of Vaasan Hoyringlly Osakeyhtio Vasa Angkvarns 
Aktiebolag, a Finnish flour milling firm, who is visiting the Robinson head- 
quarters at Rochdale. On the extreme left is Leslie Smith, technical director 
of Robinson and author of the standard textbook “Flour Milling Technology.” 


TORONTO Denys W. Povey, a 
member of the technical staff of 


the U.S. to attend the annual techni- 
cal conference of the Association of 


Thomas Robinson & Son, Ltd., British 
firm of milling engineers, is currently 
paying his second visit to North 


America in less than six months. Ar- 
riving at the beginning of May, Mr. 
Povey will spend about 12 days in 
Canada before returning by air to his 
headquarters at Rochdale, England. 


Operative Millers in Chicago. He is 
slated to take part in a program de- 
voted to European and American mill- 
ing equipment and will give some de- 
tails of the Robinson Pneu-Flow sys- 
tem and will take part in a discussion 
on air conditioning in the mill. After 
the conference he will spend some 
time in Canada. 


Later this month he will return to 


Mr. Povey’s last engagement be- 
fore flying from England was to de- 
liver the customary technical address 
at the annual meeting of the National 
Association of British and Irish Mill- 
ers in London. He is in demand as a 
speaker on technical milling subjects 
and is credited with having assisted 
the progress of technical education in 
flour milling in the U.K. 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews ere for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 


Markets 





(Continued from page 14) 

mills operating at 55% of capacity. 
This week's outlook was about the 
same. Family flour business was al- 
most entirely lacking. Prices were 5¢ 
higher, to the peak of the season 
and the year as millfeed credits 
dipped and options went up. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City, May 10: 
Hard winter family short patent, en- 
riched, in cottons, $6.70@6.80; bakers’ 
short patent, in papers, $5.95@6; 
standard $5.85@5.90. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. All sales were 
domestic and declined to average 
35%, compared with 63% the preced- 
ing week and 33% a year ago. Ship- 
ping directions were fair to good. 
Prices May 7 were up 5@10¢ sack, 
compared with the previous week. 


Central West 


Chicago: Buyer apathy continued 
to be apparent in the flour trade in 
the central states during the week 
ending May 8. The sales volume 
shrank to one of the lowest levels 
of the crop year—around 25% of 
milling capacity. Some mills did not 
operate a full five days during the 
period. 

The continued dullness was be- 
coming difficult to explain, although 
some observers believe that the re- 
luectanee to make sizeable purchases 
might hold for the remainder of the 
crop year. 

Trade was dull for all types of 
flour. Family flour prices remained 
unchanged. Mills are pushing for di- 
rections. Soft wheat flour business 
consisted mostly of split cars. Sales 
as big as 5,000 sacks were rare. 
Spring wheat seemed to move in the 
largest volume during the week. 

Quotations May 8: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.50@6.85, standard $6.40@6.75, 
clear $5.90@6.35; hard winter short 
$6.2006.32, 95% patent $6.10@6.24, 
clear $5.09; family flour $7.95; soft 
winter short $6.92@7.14, standard 
$6.22 6.44, clear $5.31. 

St. Louis: Demand last week was 
very slow. Shipping directions were 
only fair, Clears and low grades were 
in rather poor demand. Sales of pack- 
aged goods were holding up fairly 
well. 

Quotations May 7: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent, $6, top 
hard $7.70, ordinary $6.50. In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $5.75, pastry 
$4.90, soft straights $5.05, clears 
$4.70; hard winter short $6.40, stand- 
ard $6.25, clears $5.55; spring short 
$6.95, standard $6.85, clears $6.65. , 


Buffalo: Flour sales increased a 
little last week as small bakeries 
stepped in to fill the breach caused 
by a strike at Continental Baking, 
General Baking, National Biscuit, 
O'Rourke Baking and Hall Baking. 
It was estimated that 75% of the 
baking capacity at Buffalo is shut 
down. There is no acute shortage of 
bread here, however, because the 
large chain store bakeries are oper- 
ating and small bakeries are working 


around-the-clock in an effort to fill 
the demand. 

The Galvin private estimate on 
wheat crop conditions in the south- 
west, showing a reduction of 15 
million bushels from the govern- 
ment’s report April 1, caused a firm- 
ing in the market May 5. Because 
of moisture in the past month and 
improved crop conditions, the trade 
had expected an increase and circles 
here were awaiting the government's 
report on May 10 for confirmation as 
the two reports are usually similar. 

Spring wheat flour declined 5 to 9¢ 
during the week. Kansas flour rose 
3 to 4¢. Pastry flour advanced 15 
to 20¢. Cake flour was unchanged. 

Retail goods sales were nominal. 

Export sales picked up a little and 
the short-term outlook is somewhat 
brighter. But reports of excellent 
crop conditions in Europe has cast 
some shadows on the long-term pros- 
pects. 

Mill running time averaged 35's, 
hours last week. 

Quotations May 7: Spring family 
$8.15, high gluten $7.76@7.91, short 
$7.11@7.26, standard $7.06@7.16, 
straight $7.01, first clear $6.66@6.67, 
hard winter short $6.93, standard 
$6.73@6.83, first clear $5.98@6.43, 
soft winter short patent $5.75@7.46, 
standard $6.76, straight $5.61@5.65, 
first clear $5.11@5.35. 

Boston: The local flour market dis- 
played an irregular tone last week 
with springs losing the previous 
week's advance while hard winters 
staged a moderate gain. Springs 
closed 5@9¢ lower with the three top 
grades losing the maximum. Hard 
winters advanced 6¢, reflecting a spot- 
ty demand which was believed to 
have stemmed from an increase in 
production of bakery goods in antici- 
pation of a possible strike. Soft wheat 
flours milled around in a narrow 
range with Pacific soft wheat regis- 
tering a 5¢ advance. 

The bulk of the trading activity 
during the week was held to small 
lots in most instances as many of 
the operators apparently preferred 
to await the new harvest before mak- 
ing any extended commitments. It 
was the general opinion that better 
buying opportunities would undoubt- 
edly be presented when the new har- 
vest becomes an actuality. 

Probably of more concern to most 
bakers was the possibility of a strike 
in the leading bakeries. Negotiations 
were going practically around the 
clock all week with strike deadlines 
being extended daily. The unsettle- 
ment applied at the moment to AFL 
bakery employees employed by the 
four larger bakeries, General, Conti- 
nental, Celect and Hathaway and in- 
volved approximately 750 men. The 
union was seeking’ a 35-hour week at 
higher wage levels than now prevail- 
ing on a 40-hour week. It is expected 
that any settlement arranged will be 
the pattern throughout New England. 

Quotations May 8: Spring short 
patents $7.15@7.25, standard $7.05@ 
7.15, high gluten $7.80@7.90, first 
clears $6.57@6.82; hard winter short 
patents $6.85@6.97, standards $6.65 
@6.77; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.77 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 


$5.42@5.67, high ratio $6.52@7.42; 
family $8.27. 

Philadelphia: Bakers and jobbers 
in this area showed no appetite for 
the acquisition of additional amounts 
of flour last week, and the local 
market followed a leisurely course 
with small purchases accounting for 
the only semblance of activity. Mill 
representatives said their contacts 
with the trade indicated no improve- 
ment in the over-all situation within 
the next few weeks because most cus- 
tomers were inclined to defer pur- 
chases until they see what effect the 
new crop movement will have on val- 
ues. 

Since most are said to be harboring 
the belief that considerable pressure 
will develop, it is thought that even a 
substantial setback before then might 
not bring out a sizeable volume of 
orders, though supplies are growing 
extremely limited among some opera- 
tors, as evidenced by the fact that 
more and more bakers have been re- 
sorting to hand-to-mouth purchases 
or price-date-of-shipment. Meanwhile, 
costs are foremost in planning, and 
the fact that latest postings are un- 
changed to 19¢ sack above those of 
the previous week was not encourag- 
ing. . 

The bulk of the buying potential is 
believed to center in hard winters, 
and many establishmenis are known 
to have been cutting down present 
balances in the hope of realizing sav- 
ings on later replacements. Bolster- 
ing hopes for a substantial downward 
revision in mill postings have been 
the reports of improved crop condi- 
tions as a result of showers in many 
areas. The interest in spring flours is 
secondary at the moment, reflecting 
the replenishment accomplished re- 
cently to give coverage ranging from 
45 days for many bakers. Meanwhile, 
the continued lag in demand ‘for 
baked goods is a distinct disappoint- 
ment to those who had looked for at 
least moderate improvement. 

Quotations May 8: Spring high glu- 
ten $7.85@7.95, short patent $7.15@ 
7.25, standard $7.10@7.20, first clear 
$6.75 @6.85; hard winter short patent 
$6.85 06.95, standard $6.70@6.80; soft 
winter western $5.60@5.80. 

New York: Flour buyers marked 
time last week, and bookings reached 
very small totals. The tendency 
among both bakers and jobbers was 
toward cutting down balances on mill 
books to take advantage of possible 
later declines on the new wheat move- 
ment, and since fairly substantial 
spring wheat coverage was made the 
preceding week on price breaks, these 
users were not interested in new con- 
tracts. Therefore, all new flour sales 
moved slowly. 

Since the 10 large bakers involved 
in the strike in the New York area 
are the principal buyers of southwest- 
ern flours, a sizeable potential market 
has been removed. The larger inde- 
pendents have virtually taken over 
this entire trade and have cleaned 
out spot stocks and were ordering 
out rapidly their other contracts. 
Aside from this, shipping directions 
were slow with the large chains shut 
down and the small neighborhood 
baker reaping little advantage from 


it. In fact except for news broadcasts 
and a possible change of wrapper, the 
housewife was scarcely aware of these 
major closings. 

Directions on cake flours have been 
light and new sales have reflected ‘the 
dullness. Interest in export flour was 
also light with only scattered sales 
to South America and small-lot in- 
quiry from Holland. 

Quotations May 8: Spring family 
flour 8.25, high glutens $7.78@7.88, 
standard patents $7.03@7.13, clears 
$6.60@6.80; southwestern short pat- 
ents $6.80@6.95, standard patents 
$6.60@6.75; high ratio soft winters 
$6.50@7.40, straights $5.40@5.65. 

Pittsburgh: Hard southwestern 
Kansas patents and spring patents 
had little sales last week. Only fill- 
ins of small amounts were sold, and 
determined resistance to high flour 
prices was shown by both large and 
small bakeries. Indications are that 
buying of large volume will not come 
before the new crop is offered. 

Reports of very limited buying for 
foreign markets of wheat also retard 
any larger buying of flour until the 
new crop prices are established. 

Clears and high glutens had no 
buying interest. Soft wheat pastry 
and cake flours had a sharp drop in 
prices, but this did not induce any 
large scale buying and only fill-ins 
were bought. Commitments in all 
patents are largely on p. d. s. or at 
most for 30 days. Family flour had 
normal buying in the advertised 
brands and a little buying of unad- 
vertised brands. 


Directions were slow in all but 
family flour. 

Quotations May 8: Hard winter 
Kansas standard patent $6.4006.73, 
medium patent $6.45@6.78, short 
patent $6.55@6.83, spring standard 
patent $6.85@7.09, medium patent 


$6.90@7.14, short patent $6.95@7.19, 
clears $6.41 @6.96, high gluten $7.70@ 
7.84, family patents, advertised 
brands $7.85@8.15, other brands $6.40 
@7.69, pastry and cake flours $5.27@ 


7.49. 
South 


New Orleans: Flour business suf- 
fered another week of prevailing 
quietness, with little interest being 
shown by the trade, especially in pur- 
chasing for future delivery. What 
slight activity occurred was confined 
principally to immediate and current 
month’s shipments. Prices, with the 
exception of soft winters, were slight- 
ly higher, and this made for greater 
resistance to buying. 

Soft winters were easier to lower, 
with cookie and cracker’ bakers 
showing more interest in cover- 
ing replacements. As a result some 
moderate amounts were sold. There 
was some increase in p.d.s. bookings 
of both hard winters and northern 
springs by the bread baking industry, 
and it is generally accepted that 
there has been a slight decline in 
bread production and this condition 
also exists in retail cakes apparently 
as both sales and deliveries were 
extremely quiet. 

Shipping directions have fallen off 
some but are still well maintained. 
Stocks on hand are showing a gradu- 
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Stock Market Picture 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


Quotations on 
stocks listed on 


baking, milling and allied 
the New York Stock Ex- 








change: 
May May 
3, 10, 
7 1953-54— 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Allis-Chalmers 5% 41% 54% 55 

Pfd. $3.25 110% 93% 110 
Am, Cyanamid 55% 415% 4554 416% 
A-D-M Co. 52 30 35% 34% 
Borden 61% 57% 60% 60% 
Cont. Baking Co. 254%, 1854 21% 21% 

Pfd, $5.50 oR 90% 93% 93% 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co. 78 67% 32% 73% 

Pid. $7 182% 174% 186 1801, 
Cream of Wheat. 27% 2% 26% 27 
Dow Chemical 435% 33% 36% 36% 
Gen. Baking Co. 14% 9% 9% 10 

Pfd. $8 : 148% l41 145% 143 
Gen. Foods Corp. 63% 10% 624% 63% 

Pid. $3.50 . lol 94 96 
General Mills, Inc.. 674% 52 62% Gy 

Pid. 5% 124% 119 121% 
Merck & Co. 25% 17 20% 24% 

Pid. $3.50 105% 95 105 104% 
Natl. Biscuit Co. 39% 34 38% 39% 

Pfd. $7 180 72% 178% 
Pillsbury Millis, 

Inc., $4 Pfd. 103 100% 101% 102 
Procter & Gamble 78 68 5% 16% 
Quaker Oats Co. 30% 25% 2% 29% 

Pfd. 155% 143 154 154 
Ralston Purina 

‘o., $3.75 Ptd. 99'4 

St. Regis Paper Co. 25% 
Std. Brands, Inc. 34% 
Sterling Drug 38YQ 
Sunshine Bis., Inc. 80% 
United Biscuit 

of America 39% 

Pfd. $4.50 107% 
Victor Ch. Wks.... 34% 
Ward Baking Co. 24% 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Allied Mills, Ine. ia 31% 31% 
American Cyanamid, Pfd. 126 129 
Dow Chemical, $4 A Pfd. 102% 103 
Gen, Mills, Ine., 3%% Pfd. 125 130 
Merck & Co., $4 Pfd. 102 102% 
Pillsbury Mills, Ine. 38%, 39y 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pfd... 97% 98% 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.. 88% 99 
Sterling Drug, $3.50 Pfd. 96 97% 
Victor Chem. Wks., $3.50 Pfd. 93% 96 
Ward Baking Co., $5.50 Pfd.. 101% 102% 

THE AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE 

Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change: 

May May 

3, 10, 

1953-54, 1954 1954 

High Low Close Close 

Burry Bise, Corp.. 5 2% 3% 3% 
Horn & Hardart 

Corp. of N. Y. 21% 18 ye 

Pid. $5 105 100% 105 104 
Ward Baking Co., 

Warrants . ‘ o% s 8 

Stocks not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Great A. & P. Tea Co, 78 180 
Gir, A. & P. Tea Co., 8 Pid. 136 136% 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., “A”. By 5% 
Horn & UHardart Corp. 

of New York, $8 Pfd. 130 132 
Omar, Ine. lebdswion ~ ae 1i’% 
Wagner Baking Co. eree 6%, 6% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd, . 106 110 

CANADIAN STOCKS 
Apr. Apr. 
23, 30, 
1953-54 1954 1954 
High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread 3 2% 2.95 
Can, Food Prod, 3%, 3 2 

A a 7 5 

Pfd. 64 nO 
Cons, Bakeries 8% 6% 

Federal Grain 21 19 

Pfd. .. ; 28 26 
Gen. Bakeries 5% 5 
Lake of the Woods 32 28% 

TR ns ckenukinssn BO Ae 
Maple Leaf Mig. 9 7 

Pfd. . . 98 89 
Mid Pac. Grain 264%, 14% 

Ogilvie Flour 324% 30% 

.. ee sven Ge 150 
St. Lawrence 

Flour, Pfd. 115 115 115 115 
Toronto Elevs. 14% #13 14 4% 
United Grain, A 18% 16 18 17% 
George Weston 39% 34% 38 38 

Pid. 414% 162 95% 100% 102 

Closing bid and asked prices on stocks 
not traded: 

Bid Asked 
Canada Bread, Pfd. B 18 19 
Canadian Bakeries 10% il 
Catelli Food, A i3s% i4 
Catelli Food, B 20 > 
Inter-City Bakery 12% 20 
Int. Milling, Pfd. 34% 90 
MeCabe Grain, A 13% 15 
Standard Brands 33% 33% 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LiFE—— 
BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 





of Trade, April 28, 1954 (0000's omitted) 
Wheat Oats Rye Barl'y 
Boston 131 ‘ 
Buffalo 592 212 
A float 1,152 145 
Chicago 118 
Afloat 44 82 
New York 1 ree 
Lakes 268 175 189 
Totals . 982 1,371 200 546 
Previous week 1,203 1,790 64 2,046 
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al reduction but could be considered 
as normal for this season. 

Export flour business was especial- 
ly slow to the European countries. 
However, a slight pick-up was noted 
in sales to the Latin Americas, with 
moderate bookings being worked to 
Cuba and Costa Rica. 

Quotations May 8, packed in 100- 
lb. multiwall papers: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.30@6.50, 
standard $6.15@6.30, first clear $5@ 
5.35; spring bakery short patent $6.65 
@6.86, standard $6.50@6.75, first 
clear $6.2546.45, high gluten $7.10@ 
7.35; soft wheat short patent $5.25@ 
5.55, standard $4.90@5.15, first clear 
$5.20@5.55, high ratio cake $5.55@ 
5.95; Pacific Coast cake $7.15@7.35, 
pastry $6.50@6.60. Shipments from 


Minneapolis by barge are approxi- 
mately 20¢ sack less. 
Canada 
Toronto-Montreal: No more than 


normal demand from routine over- 
seas buyers is evident in the eastern 
Canadian market, with the U.K. fea- 
tured as the most prominent buyer. 
Movement to this customer shows a 
slight improvement, with a limited 
number of sellers reporting orders. 
However, the volume of business is 
not heavy. 

The domestic market is steady, 
though buyers stili exhibit that de- 
gree of caution noticeable in the past 
few weeks. The steadiness of the 
wheat market is conducive to a relax- 
ation of caution, but there is no evi- 
dence of forward buying to any ma- 
jor extent. Competition is still keen. 
Quotations, May 8: Top patent 
springs for use in Canada $11.60@ 
11.80 bbl., bakers $9@9.60 bbl., all 
less cash discounts, 98's cotton, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

Winter wheat flour sales are re- 
ported as slow. Quotations, May 8: 
Export $4 per 100 Ib., f.a.s. Montreal- 
Halifax. 

There is no quantity of winter 
wheat coming forward. The new crop 
still shows excellent promise. Quota- 
tions May 8: $1.58@1.60 bu., f.o.b. 
shipping points. 


Vancouver: The volume of export 
flour business reported by shippers 
here remains slow with the result 
that western mill operations are still 
considerably below capacity. The un- 
certainty about the Indo-China situa- 
tion is believed to have a deterring 
effect on Far Eastern buying general- 
ly along with continued low Austra- 
lian offerings which are well below 
the best Canadian prices. 

Japanese buyers came into this 
market again during the week to 
take a number of cargoes of milling 
grades of wheat, and this wheat in 
turn will be milled in Japan for sale 
to sterling account countries of the 
Far East, thus providing additional 
competition for Canadian flour. Lim- 
ited sales on a regular monthly ac- 
count basis were made to Central 
and South American countries. 

The domestic picture remains un- 
changed here. Prices are firm and for 
hard wheat grinds cash car quota- 
tions are: First patents $11.40 in 98’s 
jutes and $11.50 in cottons; baker's 
patents $10.55 in paper bags and 
$10.65 in cottons; western pastry to 
the trade, $13.90 and western cake 
flour $14.25. 


Winnipeg: The milling picture in 
western Canada shows no change over 
the past few weeks, with domestic 
trade moderately good and export 
volume considered disappointing. 
Most plants in the three prairie prov- 
inces are working at a little better 


(Continued on 


page 26) 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 














Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations tn barrels of 196 Ib.) 
All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery 
Chicago Mpls Kans, City [8t. Louis Buffalo 
Spring family 2 $ 7 $6.4707.65 §$ a 5 > ew $...@8.16 
Spring top patent 6.500 6.85 “ “a . a P wy. 
Spring high gluten a T.1L@7.16 oe @ 7.76@7.91 
Spring short a 6466.56 a 6.95 TLUL@7.26 
Spring standard 6.40@6.75 6.366.458 . 7) @6.85 7.06@7.16 
Spring straight a a u @. TO 
Spring first clear 5.90@6.35 56.75@6,.21 " @665 6.6006.67 
Hard winter family ; 7.95 il 6.70@7.40 @7.70 @. 
Hard winter short 6.20@6.32 “ 6.10@6.17 w6.40 @6.93 
Hard winter standard 6.10@6.24 “ 6.00@ 6.07 @6.25 6.73 @6.83 
Hard winter first clear @5.09 a 4.40@4.80 @5.55 6.98@6.43 
Soft winter family a “ “ @6.00 oo @ . 
Soft winter short patent 6.92@7,14 “ : “ a 5.75@7.46 
Soft winter standard 6.22@6.44 “ i .@ @6.7 
Soft winter straight w wo . , 7 @5.06 56.61@5.65 
Soft winter first clear “6.31 “ ‘ a @4.70) 5.115.356 
Rye flour, white 1£05@4.12 3.76@3.80 u @M4A4d 4.491.656 
Rye flour, dark . .31@3.40 3.06@3.10 “a a 3.68@5.90 
Semolina blend, bulk uw 7.50@ 7.70 : a a 23+ G@ 
New York Philadelphia Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl 
Spring family ' $ @&.25 § “a $ 7 $7.85@8.15 8 @. 
Spring high gluten 7.78@7.88 7.85@7.95 7.80 T.7O@7T84 = TAOMIT.35 
Spring short “a 7.15007.25 7.15 6.95@7.19 6.65 @6.86 
Spring standard 7.03@7.13 10@@7.20 7.05 G85@7.09 6.506.756 
Spring first clear 6.60M@6.80 ¢ ,@6.85 6.57 6.41@6.96 6 ( 
Hard winter short 6.8006.95 6.85@06.95 6.85 6.55 @6.83 
Hard winter standard 6.6006.75 6. 70@6.80 6.6 6.40@6.73 6 
Hard, winter first clear 7 7 @... 6.006.356 
Soft winter short patent “ “a iv CT . 6.256.656 
Soft winter straight 10@5.¢ t 1276.67 a“ ove oe 
Soft winter standard “al 1 “ a - 4.90@56.16 
Soft winter first clear “" “a w -»+-@.,.. 6.20@56,.66 
Rye flour, white 1.4504.60 150@ 4.60 “ 1.38@4.51 : “ 
Rye flour, dark ; “a “ “ 3.68401 TT 
Semolina blend, bulk 8.17@8 a“ “a @s8.12 ®@. 
Seattle Toronto **Winniper 
Family patent $ “ Spring top patent $11.60@11,80 $11.00@11,70 
Bluestem ‘ ial Bakers 9.00@ 9.60 9.65@ 9.95 
Bakery grades 7 Winter exportst @ 4,00 o@ cave 
Pastry n 
*100-lb. papers. t100-Ib. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax,. **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary, tBakery wheat flour in 100-Ib 


papers, 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, 


per ton, 


Chicago 


Bran 
Standard midds 
Flour midds 


Red dog 


$50.50@51.50 
57.00 @ 58.00 
65.00@ 66.00 
65.00 @ 66.00 


Kansas City 


Bran 
Shorts 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


$43.500044.00 
63.50@54.00 


$58.0 
18.0 


Minneapolis 
$50.00@51,00 
54.00 54.50 

260,00 
63.00@63.50 


St. Louis 
$49.25 949 
58.25 0758.75 


(as) 


Bran 
0@61.00 
04 53.00 


packed in 100-lb 


sacks, f.o.b. at Indicated points: 
Buffalo Philadelphia Hoston 
$52.00@52.75 5 @W62.00 §$61.00@ 62.00 
55,560@566.00 @W63.50 eee MOBO 
@ 66.50 @.. soe @ 
68.00 @75.00 tooo 
rt, Worth New Orleans Seattle 
$52.50053.50 $54.00@565.75 G2 eee suse 
61.00 @ 62.00 63,00 M6450 -@ 


Shorts 
$59.00 062.00 
ik. 00@53.00 


Middlings 
$61,000 63.00 
419.00@ 64,00 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S 


as complied by the secretary 


of the Chicago Board 





of Trade, in bushels (000's omitted), May 1, and the corresponding date of a year ago 
~—Wheat ¢ Corn-——» + Oats r Rye --Rarley 
1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1953 1954 1963 19654 1963 

Ba!timore 6,798 1,981 4160 «1,823 1 i3 144 
Boston 47 oa 
Buffalo 9,762 10,644 1,236 1.586 966 1,924 586 16 546 456 

Afloat 187 777 62 *e 
Chicago 9,346 8,456 747 6.419 1,149 O78 T5487 405 297 89 

Afloat 160 Ss 
Duluth 35,747 27,604 1 8.612 196 1,307 437 117 769 426 
Enid ‘ $7,131 25,762 ; 
Ft. Worth 15,102 14,681 189 198 99 150 2 7 1! 19 
Galveston. 1,307 2,929 ; ? 
Hutchinson 25.767 18,662 
Indianapolis 2,892 837 1,266 1,334 109 57 20 os 
Kansas City 34,409 0,637 1,397 1,768 40 125 146 4 17 a2 
Milwaukee . 2,397 500 11 228 26 21 1 1,445 1,499 
Minneapolis 29,844 13,639 878 3,434 602 2,329 157 543 1,810 2,290 
New Orleans 160 25 13) («1,053 is 2 eri 
New York 1,777 1,944 ) he 1 

Afloat 16,371 1,115 ; 
Omaha 16,408 10,767 1,900 2,133 62 303 6 22 a2 49 
Peoria . , 684 240 224 is : 43 
Philadelphia 757 1,507 276 32 9 82 
Sioux City 1,668 3 389 614 6 h 11 8 
St, Joseph 4.940 4,798 1,316 804 138 381 op 26 11 
St. Louis ».622 87h 1,341 1,601 258 10 1 24 46 
Wichita 17,786 15,469 2 
Lakes 1,347 09 f 290 93 
Canals KS 

Totals 174.674 194,569 19,761 27.035 3,660 10,544 9.282 3.240 6,147 6,062 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets, in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 








oun 
May July May 
May 3 230% 221% =.200! 
May 4 230% 221% 199% 
May 56 2 224% 203% 
May 6 2291 220% 201% 
May 7 228% 220% 02% 
--CORN re 
Chicago Chicago 
May July May July 
May 3 151% 90% 93% 
May 4 161% 92 95 
May 5 153 954 oR 
May 6 ..15 152% 93 on 
May 7 -153% 152% 95% 98% 


| 


WHEAT FLAXSEED 
Chicago-——— -- Kansas City — Minneapolis 
July Sept. Dec May July July-hard May July 
195% 198% 203% 218 201 204% 389 361 
195% 199% 203 % 18 198% 204% 389 462 
199% 202% 207% 220% 202% 206% 4391 465 
195% 198% 203% 22) 198% 204 397 358 
196 198% 204% #223 201 205 495% 362 
———RYE - -——OAT8-—_—_——~ 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Minneapolis 
May July May July May July May July 
a5 5% 99 70% 67% 72% 67% 
85% 86% 101% 71% 67% T6% 67% 
a6% 6% 103 72% 68 74 67% 
85% 85% 101% 71% 6% 74% 67% 
87% 88% 103 72% 69 76% 67% 
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MINNEAPOLIS—C. H. Bell, presi- 
dent of General Mills, has announced 
that the McGraw Electric Co., Elgin, 
lll., has purchased the home appli- 
ance business of General Mills. The 
purchase includes the capital equip- 
ment, tooling and inventories. 

The sale of the home appliance 
business will not materially affect 
the operation of General Mills’ me- 
chanical division, which will continue 
operations in two Minneapolis plants, 
since only about 10% of the produc- 
tive effort of the division has been 
directed to the home appliance field, 
Mr. Bell said, 

In 1946, General Mills entered the 
small appliance field “to maintain a 
high level of employment in its me- 
chanical division and to utilize pro- 
duction facilities originally developed 
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General Mills, Inc., Sells Its Home 


Appliance Business to McGraw Firm 


to supply the armed forces. Since the 
present principal activity of the Me- 
chanical Division is the manufacture 
of electronic instruments and this 
expanding activity has put a strain 
on existing facilities, it has been de- 
cided to consummate negotiations 
with the Illinois McGraw Electric 
Co.,” the GMI president reported. 

In the past few years, Mr. Bell 
said, the firm’s increasing manufac- 
turing operations in electronic instru- 
ments have put a strain on its fa- 
cilities. 

As a result, the home appliances 
business has been sold to make room 
for continued expansion in electron- 
ics, he said. 

McGraw Electric is one of the na- 
tion’s largest home appliance manu- 
facturers. The sale includes the firm's 
Betty Crocker iron, steam ironing 


attachment, automatic toaster, food 
mixer, grill-waffle baker, automatic 
coffee maker and fryer-cooker. 

No sale price was disclosed. 

The Illinois firm did not indicate 
in which of its several plants scat- 
tered around the country it will make 
the General Mills appliance line. 

The line definitely will not be made 
in Minneapolis, however, according to 
Samuel C. Gale, General Mills vice 
president in charge of advertising. 

Mr. Gale said the sale did not cover 
the Betty Crocker trademark on the 
appliances. McGraw can use the 
trademark only in merchandising the 
inventories it bought from General 
Mills. McGraw will service all ap- 
pliances now in use. 

No General Mills employe or offi- 
cial will be transferred to the Illinois 
company. 





Feed Trade 


principally by the officers of the as- 
sociation, together with suggestions 
for meeting day-by-day and long 
range obstacles to business success. 

But beyond the recognized prob- 
lems, the convention was outstand- 
ing chiefly for the sharp focus it 
placed on the growing stature of the 
industry. Optimism—somewhat cau- 
(ious, perhaps—-was apparent in many 
ways, including the general econom- 
ic picture presented to the conven- 
tion crowd and within the crowd 
itself. 

More than 1,600 feed men regis- 
tered for the event at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel. This topped last year’s 
attendance by more than 100. 


Industry Outlook 


Both the long-range and _ short 
range future of the feed industry 
were analyzed by Dean McNeal, vice 
president of Pillsbury Mills, Minne- 
apolis. 

Two potentially powerful factors 
will determine what is ahead for the 
industry, he said. The first—a defi- 
nite trend toward an animal agri- 
culture—-is already under way and is 
having a favorable influence on feed 
sales. The other—the possibility of 
the government becoming the only 
important factor in the grain and 
feed markets—holds a real danger for 
the entire grain and feed trade, he 
continued. This is less certain to 
occur, he noted, but is a potential 
worth watching. The industry had a 
taste of this dominance during the 
past year in the so-called “drouth” 
program. 

The trend toward animal agricul- 
ture has been due primarily to the 


Takes Measure of Itself 


AFMA Examines Current Problems, 
Looks for Further Industry Growth 


CHICAGO—The U.S. feed industry took measure of itself 
once again at the annual convention of the American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. May 5-7, and while it recognized some under- 
weight phases in its development, it also noted with considerable 
pride its over-all dimensions and prospects for further growth. 

In the course of the examination the feed men took particular 
recognition of the problems of personnel management, winding up 
the program with a penetrating panel discussion of “people and 
profits.” The number of other problems—both present and poten- 
tial—were laid out for the record number of feed men present, 


continuing shift in consumer demand 
to more meat, milk and eggs and a 
lessened demand for potatoes and ce- 
real grains. 

On the basis of current consump- 
tion patterns a red meat consumption 
level of 26% bigger in 1975 than at 
present and egg consumption 30% 
larger is indicated. If the trend to 
proteins were to continue, these in- 
creases would be even greater, Mr. 
McNeal pointed out. 

“If these consumption figures are 
realized it means that the usage of 
all feed grains in 1975—just 20 years 
from now—can reasonably be expect- 
ed to be one fourth to one third larg- 
er than in 1948-52,” Mr. McNeal said. 
“What this means in terms of com- 
mercial feed sales will, of course, be 
determined by the kind of a job we 
all do in supplying the feeder's 
needs.” 

Feed Tonnage Gain 

It seems reasonable to expect an 
average annual increase in formula 
feeds sold during the next 20 years 
of close to 1 million tons, he said. 

Mr. McNeal reviewed the general 
business cutlook, and summed up as 
follows: “We can say that consum- 
ers are expected to eat record or 
near-record quantities of farm prod- 
ucts this year, and that feed demand 
should not be adversely affected by 
over-all economic considerations.” 

Concerning the outlook for speci- 
fic commodities, Mr. McNeal made 
these predictions: 

Grains — Corn output down only 
slightly from last year if weather con- 
ditions continue favorable; production 
of small grains sharply higher than 


last year; grain prices expected to be 
lower. 

Other ingredients—Ample supplies, 
with normal growing weather. Soy- 
bean meal prices very high through 
August but sharply lower during Oc- 
tober-May next year; millfeed prices 
averaging about the same in the next 
year as in the past year. 

Hogs—An 8 to 10% bigger spring 
crop; favorable feeding ratios should 
result in a significant increase in 
hog feed volume. 

Broilers—An area which should be 
watched closely. Real trouble may be 
ahead. Unless placements are cut 
back sharply, it is unlikely that there 
will be any time during the next 10 
months when average broiler produc- 
ers will recover more than their cost 
of production. 

Turkeys—A 7% increase in pro- 
duction may result in some stormy 
weather for the inefficient producer. 

Eggs—From 5% to 8% more chicks 
raised for flock replacement, 5 to 6% 
more pullets in flocks next fall, 2 to 
3% more hens in farm flocks next 
Jan. 1; feed-egg ratio relatively un- 
favorable in next 90 to 120 days but 
improved next fall and winter; feed 
tonnage above last year in the next 
12 months. 

J. D. Sykes, retiring chairman of 
the board of the AFMA, urged feed 
manufacturers not to contribute to 
instability of the dealer segment of 
the industry by “unsound and short- 
sighted practices” but to do every- 
thing possible to strengthen and 
make secure the place of feed re- 
tailers. The 30,000 retail feed dealers 
in the country hold the key to the 
industry’s continued growth and pros- 
perity, he said. 

Mr. Sykes likened the industry to 
a three-way partnership among the 
manufacturer, dealer and feeder. 
Each has his own area of responsi- 
bility, he said, and to take away 
from one area and add to another 
will throw the whole operation out 
of balance. The more functions nor- 
mally associated with retailing are 
performed by the manufacturer, the 
less essential is the retailer’s place in 
the chain of feed distribution. 

When manufacturers by-pass re- 
tailers in service work to feeders, or 
in direct financing of feeders, or in 
bulk delivery, it is but a short step 
to direct selling, Mr. Sykes said. He 
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went on to cite reasons why he felt 
these various retailing functions 
should be performed by the retailer. 

“The obstacles facing our industry 
are no more serious, and no larger 
in number than those facing many 
other industries,” W. E. Glennon, 
president of the American Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., said. Speaking 
on “Clearing the Roadblocks,” Mr. 
Glennon classified the roadblocks as 
those created by industry and those 
created for industry, and pointed out 
that it is industry’s responsibility to 
clear the first series of obstacles. He 
stressed cooperation with others as 
the solution to the second. 


Credit Policies 

“Loose, unsound credit and finance 
policies continue to plague our indus- 
try,” he added. “Last year we re- 
ported that we considered the indus- 
try credit problem to be the most se- 
rious threat facing us. Today this 
threat is even greater than a year 
ago.” 

The association head also found 
reason for alarm in the feed indus- 
try’s distribution system. He criti- 
cized the by-passing of feed dealers, 
terming them the “vital link” be- 
tween the manufacturer and the cus- 
tomer. 

The meeting took on an interna- 
tional flavor when Dr. Walter H. 
Judd, U.S. representative from Min- 
nesota, urged that a knowledge of 
foreign affairs is a prerequisite to 
the successful conduct of business. 
He is a recognized authority on Asian 
affairs. 

Tracing the course of Red ag- 
gression, he said that U.S. attention 
had been diverted to Europe, and the 
Communists had just about captured 
Asia in the meantime. By doing this, 
he said, Russia is in a position to 
knock off Europe at any time. She 
has been able to do this from the 
outset, he averred. 

He urged that the U.S. establish 
a firm and clear policy of being cham- 
pions of world freedom for all peo- 
ples, regardless of race or color, 
and let the free world rally around. 

Dr. Stacy B. Randle, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Feed Control 
Officials, told the group that the 
responsibilities of the individual feed 
man go much farther than the mere 
sale of a bag of feed. “To know a 
feed, we must follow it to its ulti- 
mate consumption and the resultant 
performances,” he declared. 

The theme of the convention was 
the “human equation in the feed busi- 
ness,” and discussions of personnel 
problems made up a major part of the 
meeting. Feed men heard a talk on 
human engineering and a panel dis- 
cussion on “People and Profits,” led 
by B. D. Eddie, president and general 
manager of Superior Feed Mills, 
Oklahoma City. Four panel members 
spoke on _ selection, compensation, 
evaluation and integration of person- 
nel. 

The AFMA Nutrition Council is the 
medium through which the feed in- 
dustry translates fundamental re- 
search from agricultural colleges into 
practical feeding programs for in- 
creased efficiency in the production 
of milk, meat and eggs, said Dr. E. 
I. Robertson, director of nutrition 
for John W. Eshelman & Sons. In 
a talk on “Feed Research Applied,” 
he explained what the Nutrition 
Council is and how it works. 

The council is composed of indus- 
try men responsible for biological re- 
search, quality control and feed for- 
mulation in their companies. It now 
has 82 members, representing 64 feed 
manufacturers and 16 associated 
members and two life members. 
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Peavey Says 
Spring Wheat 
Season Late 


MINNEAPOLIS—tThe spring 
wheat season now is definitely on the 
late side following further delays in 
seeding caused by cold weather, the 
Peavey Elevators crop report issued 
this week states. 

With the exception of flax, grain 
seeding is almost complete to the 
central part of North Dakota, but the 
extreme northern counties in the 
heavy durum area have only 25 to 
30% of the durum acreage seeded, 
Peavey says. 

While there are scattered reports 
of farmers electing to substitute other 
crops for durum at this late date, 
for the present there is no basis for 
an accurate appraisal of the final 
durum acreage, the report continues. 

Field work was general in practi- 
cally all areas the last two or three 
days of last week, and if this week 
turns out to be favorable, most of 
the seed will be in the ground in even 
the latest districts, Peavey says. 

Precipitation was general last 
week, but heaviest in western Minne- 
sota, where rains averaged around 2 
in. Sharp frosts were reported in all 
districts, with some appreciable dam- 
age suffered by flax. 

The Occident elevator report also 
notes delays in getting wheat seeded 
in the northern areas. Some districts 
near the Canadian border have not 
turned a wheel as yet, it says. Even 
though a large part of the area would 
welcome a good general rain, the 
main desire at the moment is to get 
some warm weather with settled con- 
ditions so the balance of the crop 
can be planted, Occident comments. 

v ¥ 
Acreage Cut Possible 

WINNIPEG — Western Canada’s 
spring seeding picture remains un- 
changed, apart from drying condi- 
tions that will permit general field 
work some time this week. Any fur- 
ther precipitation delaying seeding 
operations would undoubtedly cut 
into acreages to wheat in all three 
prairie provinces. 

Temperatures continue below nor- 
mal, and apart from a few dry spots 
in Alberta, moisture conditions are 
satisfactory for germination. Most of 
the precipitation received in western 
Canada in the last month and a half 
fell in the last 10 days of April. 

There are indications of increased 
acreages to durum wheat, particular- 
ly in Saskatchewan and Alberta, but 
some express the fear that the in- 
crease in the far western prairies 
will be largely golden ball and pelis- 
sier durums, which are usually re- 


“SOMEBODY BAD" TURNS 
DOWN WEDDING CAKE 


MANCHESTER, CONN. An en- 
terprising baker here salvaged con- 
siderable publicity and good will when 
he was left with no taker for a wed- 
ding cake order. The couple who or- 
dered it suddenly cancelled their wed- 
ding plans. It was a $20 cake, large 
enough to serve 25 persons. The baker 
offered it free to the first couple 
producing a wedding license and re- 
ceived widespread publicity when he 
made the announcement. 
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jected by the manufacturers of semo- 
lina. 

The Searle Grain Co., in its first 
precipitation report for the current 
season, covering the period from 
April 1 to May 5 inclusive, shows 
Alberta to have had rains amounting 
to 89% of normal, Saskatchewan 93% 
and Manitiba 127%, with the weight- 
ed average for the three prairie prov- 
inces being 95% of normal seasonal 
rainfall so far. Combining the reserve 
moisture last fall with the rains which 
occurred from April 1 to May 5, the 
all-around moisture condition for the 
three prairie provinces is 96% of nor- 
mal. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
COLORADO MILLING DIVIDEND 

DENVER — Fred W. Lake, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Ele- 
vator Co., announced that at a meet- 
ing held May 3, directors of the com- 
pany declared a quarterly dividend 
of 25¢ a share on the company’s out- 
standing common stock. 
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Cargill Enters 
Consent Order on 


CEC Proceedings 


WASHINGTON — Cargill, Inc. has 
entered into a consent order of the 
federal government which prohibits 
the firm and its subsidiaries from 
trading in oats futures on any grain 
exchange until Jan. 1, 1955. 

At the same time, the Commodity 
Exchange Commission issued an ad- 
ministrative order which, in effect, 
restrains contract markets from han- 
dling oats futures for Cargill during 
the same period. 

The orders, issued May 4 and to 
become effective May 14, grew out 
of a complaint filed by CEC in June, 
1953 charging Cargill with excessive 
speculation in oats futures in con- 
nection with purchases and sales of 
oats involving its Canadian subsidi- 
ary. Cargill treated the transactions 
as bona fide hedging, but the govern- 
ment challenged the propriety of that 
treatment. 

The orders result in dismissal of 
proceedings against the firm. 

Cargill waived its right to a hear- 
ing on the complaint, and entered a 
stipulation with the government 
maintaining that neither Cargill nor 
its subsidiaries “have violated, nor do 
they intend to violate, any law, rule 
or regulation.” 

Cargill said in the stipulation that 
the defendants “desire to avoid every 
appearance of placing themselves in 
a position of antagonism to the gov- 
ernment.” 

A Cargill statement said, in part, 
that the government “presents a legal 
question upon which the authorities 
are in conflict and which could ulti- 
mately be resolved only by means of 
expensive and time-consuming litiga- 
tion through the level of appellate 
courts or perhaps even by a further 
act of congress. 

“Both the administrative order and 
the court judgment are entered on 
the consent of the parties concerned 
and without any admission or deter- 
mination that any law has been vio- 
lated. 

“The stipulation in the district 
court proceedings specifically pro- 
vides that neither the judgment nor 
the consent of Cargill, Inc., shall be 
or be considered as evidence, admis- 
sion of adjudication that the com- 
pany ‘has violated or is now violating 
or intends to violate any law or any 
rule, regulation or order issued there- 


under’. 
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Negotiations Continue in 


New York Bakery Strike; 
Wage Increase Offered 


NEW YORK-—A package wage and 
welfare offer has been presented by 
the employers group in an effort to 
settle the 10-day old strike against 
the five major baking firms in this 
city. 

The offer, presented by William 
Margolis, attorney for the struck 
bakeries, includes a wage increase 
of 4%¢ per hour, an increase from 
6% to 8%¢ an hour in the employer 
welfare fund contributions and an in- 
crease in the night differential from 
9 to 10¢ an hour. 

The package offer is conditioned 
on the union’s agreement to with- 
draw the short week demand. The 
A.F.L. Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers Union had originally de- 
manded a reduction from 40 to 37'% 
hours. 

There has been no further mention 
of possible spread of the strike out- 
side of the New York state area 
since its start May 1. Meetings are 
currently in session at City Hall 
with representatives of the bakeries, 
union and federal and city mediation 
groups. City officials report no bread 
shortage as a result of the strike 
with non-struck plants meeting de- 
mand. 

The baking firms involved are the 


Ward Baking Co., General Baking 
Co., Continental Baking Co., Ameri- 
can Bakeries Co., and S,. B. Thomas, 
Inc. Inside workers on strike total 
1,400 in the metropolitan area, with 
1,500 driver-salesmen also idle. 

In Buffalo, four baking companies, 
Continental, General, National Bis- 
cuit, and Hall Baking were struck 
by Local 429, Baking & Confectionery 
Workers Union, and a fifth, O'Rourke 
Baking, shut down when the others 
were struck, An estimated 750 work- 
ers are affected by the strike. Also 
affected were 700 drivers, garagemen, 
engineers and other maintenance 
workers. 

The workers are seeking a 15-cent 


hourly wage increase, a reduced 
working week and a voice in work 
involving new machines. 


Negotiations to settle the strike 
in Buffalo were recessed late last 
week and future meetings are up 
to federal mediator Harry J. Camp- 
bell when he feels there is a chance 
of making ~progress toward a settle- 
ment, 

There is no acute shortage of bread 
in Buffalo because the large chain 
store bakeries are operating and 
small bakeries are working over-time 
in an effort to fll consumer needs. 





USDA Revises Export Sales 
Policy for Feed Grain Stocks 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Stabilization Service has revised its 
export sales policy regarding feed 
grains and will henceforth price them 
in line with world market levels. 
This same condition will eventually 
apply to its export prices for all the 
commodities it holds in surplus 
supply. 

This condition has been evident for 
some time as U. S. Department of 
Agriculture has released for sale sur- 
pluses of cottonseed oil and linseed 
oil as big buyers came forward with 
tempting offers. 


This condition was fully confirmed 
by the top man of CSS last week on 
the eve of the USDA announcement 
that it would drop the export price 
level for corn, sorghums and flax- 
seed to the world market price level. 

This decision, previously in only 
an evolutionary stage, represents the 
realistic thinking of the top men now 
running CSS—James McConnell and 
his associate director, Walter C. Ber- 
ger—both of them holding an un- 
pleasant “surplus bull” by the tail 
but with enough initiative to move 
off dead center and start pricing 
these surplus stocks in line with com- 
petitive world market conditions. 

Exporters recently told USDA that 
they were being denied access to 
world markets for feed grains and 
other U. S. surplus commodities since 
the USDA surplus stocks were priced 
too high to compete with foreign 
supplies. 

In line with the new policy, it also 


was announced last week that gov- 
ernment surplus butter would be 
made available for export at world 
market prices. 

Previously, export interests had 
been taking USDA surplus oil stocks. 
It becomes obvious that government 
stocks of commodities are on the 
counter waiting buyers. 

The USDA grain export decision 
outlined above is regarded as stop- 
ping a drive within the administra- 
tion to build up in the Department 
of Commerce a clearing house for a 
barter system which would make the 
government the principal dealer in 
commodities now held in surplus sup- 
ply. Press reports had said that a 
top merchandising man would be 
named to sell the surpluses. But as 
one looks at the world supplies of 
cereal grains, it appears that the 
merchandising man would have had 
to be a genius to persuade foreign 
buyers to accept something they too 
have in adequate quantities, 
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UNITED STATES GRAIN STOCKS 
Commercial stocks of grains in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the U.8S. 
at the close of the week ending May 1, 
1954, and May 3, 1953, as reported to the 
Grain Branch of the Production & Market- 
ing Administration of the U.S. Department 

of Agriculture in bushels (000's omitted): 


Canadian 
7 American ---in bond 
May May May May 
a, 3, Z. 3, 
1954 1953 1954 1953 
Wheat . 311,429 211,909 724 1,316 
Corn 21,704 29,840 oe 
Oats 4,749 11,740 1,196 
Kye 5, 


tessoeee 8,963 3,873 300 600 
Marley. 26,096 7,655 36 

Stocks of U8 
afloat in 


S4 O89 


bonded grain in store and 
Canadian markets May 1, fig- 


ures for corresponding date of a year ago 
given in parentheses (0000's omitted): corn, 
(700) bu 


none 
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Markets 





(Continued from page 23) 


than 75% of capacity. Flour sales for 
the week ended May 6 showed 31,000 
bbl. made up of small amounts 
worked to IWA signatories, while 
Class 2 sales of 150,000 bbl. went 
lergely to the U.K. Prices remain 
steady. Quotations May 8: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Ft. Wil- 
liam and the British Columbia bound- 
ary $11@11.70; second patents $10.50 
“11.20, second patents to bakers 
$9.65@9.95. All prices cash carlots. 


Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Demand locally was 
sufficient to keep the market firm 
despite declines in other markets. 
Also, running time of northwestern 
mills was reduced. As a result, Min- 
neapolis millfeed was considerably 
out of line at $5@6 ton over Kan- 
sas City, compared with a “normal” 
spread of about $1 ton. Quotations 
May 10: bran $50@51, standard 
midds. $54@54.50, flour midds. $60, 
red dog $6363.50. 

Kansas City: A weak market for 
millfeed was the rule at the beginning 
of this week. Offerings were ample 
in spite of only fair production. 
Mixed car demand was limited, and 
buying by the feed mills was for near- 
by purposes only. Prices are down 
about $2 ton on bran and steady to 
$1 ton higher on shorts, against a 
week ago. Quotations May 10: Bran 
$43.50@44, shorts $53.500@54 sacked, 
Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: There was excel- 
lent demand for bran last week, but 
shorts moved slowly. Prices declined 
and closed $1.25 lower on bran and 
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$1.25 lower on shorts. Quotations, 
straight cars, May 8: bran $47.75 
@ 48.75, mill run $52.137@53.13, shorts 
$56.50 @ 57.50; mixed or pool cars $1 
higher on all classes. 


Ft. Worth: Quotations May 7: bran 
$52.50@53.50, gray shorts $61@62, 
delivered TCP; $1.50 lower on bran 
and $2.50 off on shorts compared 
with a week previous. Demand for 
both was improved on the decline 
while offerings were less plentiful 


Salina: Demand has been good 
with bran $1 ton lower and shorts 
$1.50 ton lower. Supplies have been 
about in line with trade require- 
ments. Quotations, basis Kansas City 
May 6: bran $45@45.50, gray shorts 
$54 @ 54.50. 


Wichita: Millfeed demand was 
moderate last week, with demand 
mostly for mixed cars. Offerings were 
sufficient. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, May 7: bran $44.75@45.25, 
shorts $54@54.50. Bran declined $2.25 
and $2.75 ton and shorts $1.25@1.75 
ton, compared with the preceding 
week, 

Hutchinson: Millfeed prices took a 
sharp tumble due to buyers’ resist- 
ance and better pasture conditions. 
On the break shorts were off $4 and 
bran was down $3. All classes of the 
trade bought on the break and prices 
recovered slightly. Quotations, ton, 
sacked, basis Kansas City, May 10: 


bran $44.50@45.25, shorts $53.75@ 
54.50. 
Chicago: Millfeeds moved slowly 


in the central states during the week 
ending May 8. A few split cars com- 
prised most of the business, Prices 
virtually were unchanged, although 
the market was somewhat soft. This 
discouraged feed manufacturers from 
stocking up. Quotations May 8: bran 
$50.50@51.50, standard midds. $57@ 





NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Fliours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











FAMILY FLOUR 





B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE = 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 























ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices; WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athene, Oregon 
Alfentic Coast Office, RAYMOND F, KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 


ne Co. 





58, flour midds. $65@66, red dog $65 
66. 

St. Louis: There was not much 
interest in millfeed last week. Trad- 
ing was relatively quiet. Supplies 
were ample. Quotations May 7: bran 
$49.25@ 49.75, shorts $58.25 @58.75. 

Buffalo: Millfeed sales last week 
were light. Flour midds. and red dog 
held steady but bran slipped $3 a 
ton from a week ago because of im- 
proved pasturage conditions. There 
is no pressure on the market from 
Argentine pollards. Mill running time 
averaged mostly on a five-day week 
basis, with a few mills up to six 
days. Quotations May 7: bran $52@ 
52.75, standard midds. $55.50@56, 
flour midds. $66.50, red dog $68. 

Boston: A slow demand and a 
slightly broader supply base forced 
millfeed prices lower in the local 
market last week. Bran closed $2@ 
3 lower, while middlings dropped 
about $3. Local dealers reported that 
buying interest was extremely light 
and generally confined to small lots 
for immediate needs. Buffalo mills 
were reported as very aggressive in 
this territory, a factor which ap- 
peared to create resistance among 
the potential buyers as measured by 
their interest or inquiry activities. 
Quotations May 8: standard bran 
$61@62, middlings $63. 

Philadelphia: Bran and standard 
midds. were under modest pressure 
and gave ground last week in the 
wake of increased availability at a 
time when demand tapered off. Deal- 
ers attributed the slackening in or- 
ders to the fact that some over- 
coverage was achieved during re- 
cent weeks when offerings became 
scarce. The May 8 quotation on bran 
of $62 was off $1.50 from the pre- 
vious week, while a $1 reduction 
left standard midds. at $63.50, but 
red dog spurted $6 to $75. 

Pittsburgh: Prices of millfeeds 
were weak all last week. Buying 
was at a very low point. Cold weath- 
er did not prove an incentive to buy 
as is usually the case. Supplies con- 
tinue plentiful. Quotations May 8, 
f.o.b? Pittsburgh points: bran $59.30 
@59.40, standards midds. $63.30@ 
64.90, flour midds. $68.40@69.90; red 
dog $71.30@73.40. 

New Orleans: Millfeed markets 
are still erratic as to prices, and bran 
was again down about $2 during the 
past week. Shorts dropped in the 
early part of the week but recov- 
ered some towards the weekend and 
had dropped approximately $2 during 
the week’s fluctuations. Demand was 
cautious and only for immediate 
needs. Mixers and jobbers showed 
buyer resistance to any price recov- 
eries and booked on the lower lim- 
its. The lesser grind held mill of- 
ferings to a minimum and offers were 
not pressing. Quotations May 7: bran 
$54@55.75, shorts $63@64.50. 

Ogden: Millfeed 
unchanged last week with demand 
and supply about equal. Mills are 
operating to capacity six days a 
week, 24 hours daily. Plants are 
booked through the month. Sales to 
the West Coast are steady. Quota- 
tions May 7: red bran and mill run 
$47, middlings $52; to Denver: red 
bran and mill run $54, middlings $59; 
to California: red bran and mill run 
$54.50, middlings $59.50, f.o.b. San 
Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged. For Bakers only. 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIN 


NESOTA 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA e  CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS . . . Red Wing, Minnesota 











THE NEW CENTURY CO. 


3939 So. Union Ave. Chicago 9, U1, 
Always in Market for Flour and Feed 
Producers of 
DRIED BREWERS’ GRAINS 








pecialists 


IN THE MILLING OF 
FINE BAKERY FLOUk 


RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING CO. 


Generai Offices: Minneapolis, Minn 









STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 


Treasurer and Manager 
St. Joseph, Mo. 








‘DIAMOND D”’ 


A High Grade Bakers’ Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 








STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
© CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











“Golden Loaf” That's Our 


The Flour with the Doubt and 
Trouble left out 


TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY 
Lake City, Minn. 











“ROCK RIVER” *°RELODGETT’S” RYE 
All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“OLD TIMES” 
BUCK WHEAT 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


@ BuHLer 
MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- 
change Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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Designers and Builders 
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Grain Processing Industries 
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BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 
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Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
9 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8. A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








*“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Our mill is located in the high protein 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 
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Toronto - Montreal: Prices have 
weakened, and the spreads have re- 
turned to normal. Domestic demand 
is still slow, with sales resistance 
evident among normal customers. 
The export market is quiet. Quota- 
tions May 8: bran $58@61, shorts $59 
@62, middlings $61@63, net cash 
terms, bags included, mixed or 
straight cars, Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds has 
slackened somewhat, but there is no 
accumulation of supplies. The easi- 
er interest was not unanticipated 
as improved spring pasture condi- 
tions in the East have reflected in 
lighter buying orders. Apart from 
some stocks moving from Alberta 
to British Columbia, most of the pro- 
duction from western mills has moved 
into the eastern provinces, with some 
of the supplies finding their way into 
the New England states. Prices are 
easier. Quotations May 8: Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta bran, 
f.o.b. mills, $48@53, shorts $48@53, 
middlings $49@54. All prices cash 
carlot. Small lots ex-country eleva- 
tors and warehouses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Millfeed prices con- 
tinued to weaken during the week 
following the recent sharp advances. 
Quotations were about $1.50 ton low- 
er with supplies somewhat easier. 
Cash car quotations May 7: bran 


$55 @56.80, shorts $55@56.80, mid- 
dlings $55.50 @57.30. 
Oatmeal 
Toronto - Montreal: The seasonal 


reduction in business is now evident, 
but there is still a fair demand for 
smalls, Quotations May 8: rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5, oatmeal in 98- 
Ib. cottons $6.95, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal. 


Winnipeg: While export business 
is difficult to confirm as far as west- 
ern mills are concerned, domestic 
trade in rolled oats and oatmeal con- 
tinues seasonally good and prices are 
steady. Mills are operating only part 
time on the production of these com- 
modities and supplies on hand are 
moderate. Quotations May 8: rolled 
oats in 80-lb. sacks $4.85@5.05 in 
the three prairie provinces; oatmeal 
in 98-lb. sacks $5.70@5.85; all prices 
cash carlots. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: Demand for rye flour 
remains light. Prices were up about 
5¢ sack. Quotations May 7: Pure 
white rye $3.76@3.80, medium rye 
$3.56@ 3.60, dark rye $3.06@3.10. 

Pittsburgh: The local rye market 
is very slow, In fact replenishments 
were made on a scale of very small 
fill-ins. Directions are fair. Quota- 
tions May 8, f.o.b. Pittsburgh points: 
pure white rye flour No. 1 $4.38@ 
4.51, medium $4.08@4.31, dark $3.68 
@4.01, blended $6.34@6.44, rye meal 
$3.73 @3.93. 


Philadelphia: Dealings in the local 




















MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@ 


DULUTH 








rye market last week were on a 
restricted basis as bakers showed no 
inclination to improve their positions 
depsite a further drop in mill post- 
ings in the wake of additional easi- 
ness in the grain itself. The May 8 
quotation on rye white of $4.50@ 
4.60 was 10¢ sack under that of the 
previous week. 

New York: The rye flour market 
generally offered no inducement for 
buying, and sales were light last 
week. Offerings substantially below 
the general range were the only 
ones that drew business. Quotations 
May 9: pure white patent $4.45@ 
4.60. 

Chicago: Rye flour trade continued 
near a standstill in the central states 
during the week ending May 8. Prices 
remained virtually stationary, and 
some observers said it probably will 
require a clear-cut price movement 
in either direction to bring on some 
business. Quotations May 8: white 
patent rye $4.05@4.12, medium $3.80 
@3.92, dark $3.31@3.40. 

Buffalo: Rye flour sales were nom- 
inal last week. The trade is await- 
ing a turn around in the market 
before booking substantial orders, 
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and some are holding back until 
the new crop comes in. Most action 
here is confined to cleaning up old 
contracts. The outlook for the rye 
market may improve under the gov- 
ernment’s restriction of imports on 
Canadian rye this year and next 
year, But the move is considered 
technical as there still are 12 mil- 
lion bushels of Canadian rye in the 
U.S., and this vast amount of rye 
will continue to depress the market. 
Quotations: white rye $4.43@4.65, 
dark $3.68@3.90. 
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General American 
Names Top Men 


NEW YORK~—A new position, vice 
chairman of the board, was created 
and a new president was elected at 
the board meeting following the an- 
nual stockholders’ meeting of General 
American Transportation Corp., it 
was announced by Lester N. Selig, 
board chairman. In addition, appoint- 
ment of a new vice president in 
charge of manufacturing was ap- 
proved, as well as two other new 
vice presidents and a new assistant 
to the president. 

Sam Laud, who has been with the 
company for 38 years and president 
since 1945, became vice chairman. 
William J. Stebler, formerly execu- 
tive vice president, becomes the new 
president. Mr. Stebler, who served 
for eight years as vice president in 





“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stuod at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus, 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1200 Statler Bldg. 
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charge of manufacturing prior to his 
promotion to executive vice president 
in 1951, has been associated with the 
company since 1928. The new vice 
president in charge of manufacturing 
is James S. Frey, who was elected a 
director of the corporation at the 
annual meeting. 

The other new officers include 
Herman Altschul, who will be vice 
president in charge of freight car 
sales, and Frank E. Selz, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the plastics division. 
Spencer D. Moseley was named as- 
sistant to the president. His duties 
will be of a general administrative 
nature with emphasis on sales. 


“BREAD iS THE GTAFF OF LIFE 


St. Joseph Grain, 
Feed Club to Meet 


ST. JOSEPH, MO.-—-The St. Joseph 
Feed, Seed, Grain & Fertilizer Club 
will entertain members and _ their 
wives and guests with a barbecue at 
the Swiss Lodge in St. Joseph May 
22. A cocktail hour will begin at 
6:30 p.m. and a dinner will follow. 
The charge will be $4 a couple, and 
reservations are being placed with 
Webb Embrey, St. Joseph Chamber 
of Commerce. 








BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE— 


Joins Crop Group 


TORONTO, KANSAS The ap- 
pointment of Wayne Fowler as sec- 
retary of the Kansas Crop Improve- 
ment Assn., Manhattan, has been an- 
nounced by J. E. Sowder, Toronto, 
president. Mr. Fowler, now employed 
hy the department of agriculture, will 
succeed the late L. L. Compton. He 
will take over his new position 
June 15. 
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Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 
tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 
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MACHINERY FOR SALE 


ne v 








WE ARE SELLING OUT THE 
ARNOLD MILL MACHINERY, 
STERLING, KANSAS 
—All in Good Condition— 


0. L. RANDALL 


MACHINERY WANTED 








Vv I TS TE 
WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
good mill, feed and elevator equipment. 
J. E. Hagan, Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 











Box 403 Sterling, Kansas 








HELP WANTED 
v 








WANTED 


Cereal chemist to take charge of 
laboratory for 4,000 ewt. mill, io- 
cated near Kansas City. Prefer man 
who has had a well rounded experi- 
ence in all phases of flour mill labo- 
ratory control, Recent experience 
with southwestern wheats highly de- 
sirable, but consideration will be 
given to others who have necessary 
qualifications. Send complete resume, 
salary requirements and photo in 
first letter, All replies held confiden- 
tial. Address Bay State Miling Co., 
Winona, Minn, 





WANTED—USED BRABENDER FARINO- 
graph, must be in good condition. Ad 
dress 1812, The American Baker, Min 
neapolis 5, Minn. 





MILL MACHINERY 
When It’s Mill Machinery You Need 
“RITE TO ROSS” 

We buy and sell all types flour, feed 
mill machinery. Largest stock in 
Midwest. Rolls our specialty. 
ROSS MACHINE & MILL SUPPLY, INC. 
12 N.E, 28th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








Buy and Sell 
Through 
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SUPERIOR 
KAGING 
dba §=BAG & COTTON MILLS 
% Atlanta Minneapolis 
MILLING New Orleans New York City 
INDUSTRY yee Savennah 
since Denver Winter Hoven, Fla. 
los Angeles San Francises 
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Kanses City, Kans. Phoenix 














The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
580 GRAIN EXCHANGE AT 6339 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 
Mills at Springfield, Minn. 








““Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 
































DUK-PAK Kraft bags 
...Shed water, resist 
abrasions ¢ stay cleaner 
-all this and more. .. 
at the same price! 
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“ARKELL and SMITHS 


CANAJOWARIE, N.Y * WELLSBURG, W. VA. * MOBILE, ALA 





WANTED 


Eager Beaver 


BAG SALESMEN 


We have several positions open for 
good bag salesmen. Ages preferred: 
late 20’s or early 30’s. If experienced, 
must have successful record. Hard 
working, ambitious “eager beavers” 
will be well compensated. 


Our new multiwall and textile bag 
plant will be ready in June. 


All inquiries treated confidentially. 
Please write or phone 


PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY 


715 Armour Road 


North Kansas City, Missouri 














Bread Enrichment 
Ranked With Top 
Health Advances 
MEMPHIS, TENN. The disap- 
pearance of many once common de- 
ficiency diseases and the generally 
improved health of the nation over 
the last two decades has been due “in 
large part” to the addition of essen- 
tial vitamins and minerals to basic 
foods, according to Dr. Paul L. Day, 
head of the department of biochem- 
istry, University of Arkansas 
Speaking before the Agricultural 


Club here, Dr. Day explained why it 
was necessary to add certain ele- 
ments to “readily available’ foods 


and how 
to the 
diseases 


this resulted in large part 
virtual elimination of many 
He listed the following five 
food additives as having been of “‘in- 
calculable” benefit to the health of 
the U.S.: 

1. The fortification of fluid and 
evaporated milk with vitamin D. 
Readily available foods do not con- 
tain significant amounts of vitamin 
D, a deficiency of which results in 
rickets in infants and young children. 
Milk was chosen as a logical carrier 
of vitamin D. Rickets is no longer 
a problem in this country. 

2. The enrichment of bread and 
flour with certain B vitamins and 
iron. Recommended by the National 
Research Council Food and Nutrition 
Board, the enrichment program has 
prevented much malnutrition in the 
past Specifically, lack of B 
vitamins contributes to pellagra and 
beri-beri, once common causes of 
death in the southern states, and 
those have disappeared. 
Generally, the B vitamins and iron 
contribute to all-around health and 
well being 

“There is no doubt,” Dr. Day said, 
“that this enrichment program has 
prevented much malnutrition in the 
past 12 years. Pellagra, a common 
cause of death and much prolonged 
illness throughout the southern states 
prior to 1940, has now practically 
disappeared. This change in pellagra 
incidence, to a considerable measure, 
is due to the enrichment of bread 
and flour with niacin.” 

3. The iodization of salt. In certain 
geographic areas of the U.S. and of 
the world, drinking water and locally 
grown food is deficient in iodine and 
this deficiency causes endemic goiter. 
Since the addition of iodides, endemic 


12 years 


diseases 


goiter has practically disappeared 
from the nation. 

4. The fortification of margarine 
with vitamin A 


5. The fluoridization of city water 
supplies. This step has been taken to 
combat the rising incidence of tooth 
with its attendant cost, dis- 
figurement and danger to health. Al- 


decay 


though fluoridization will not com- 
pletely eradicate tooth decay, there 
is clear evidence that it has made a 


marked reduction in dental caries in 
the many areas of the country where 
it is mandatory 

Dr. Day said that the high nutri- 


tive level of the American food 
supply. is the result of the co- 
operative efforts of four groups of 


people: the producers of food—farm- 
ers, fishermen, stockmen and dairy- 
men; the processors and purveyors 
of food-——the food industry; scientists 
and governmental health agencies 
“Scientific research and develop- 
ment contributed immensely to 
both the quantity and quality of our 
food supply and to its processing and 
distribution,” he said. “Soil and fer- 
tilizer chemistry has enabled the 


has 





















































































You have to contend with rough handling in shipping 
every day. Union Multiwall Bags have the built-in 
toughness to take constant bouncing and jouncing. 
They are made from heavy-duty Kraft we manufacture 
ourselves and are engineered to the exact needs of your 
own production and shipping departments 


UNION MULTIWALL BAGS 


UNION BAG & PAPER CORPORATION 
Woolworth Building, New York 7,N Y 





farmer to raise more crops per acre. 
Plant and animal breeding have given 
the farmer, dairyman, stockman and 
poultryman better species of plants 
and animals. 
“The science of 


nutrition has en- 


abled the poultryman, stockman and 
dairyman to produce more meat and 
milk of better quality and at a lower 
price. Engineering skills have pro- 
reduce tHe 


vided farm tools which 





physical labor involved in food pro- 
duction.” 

Dr. Day said that one evidence of 
the superior nutritional level of the 
American people is the fact that col- 
lege men today are two inches taller 
than their counterparts of a genera- 
tion ago. The only reasonable ex- 
planation for this increase in stature 
he said, is the superior food supply 
of the younger generation. 


1,000,000 BU. CAPACITY 
YORK, NEB.—W. C. Pflug, man- 
ager and operator of the Pflug Grain 
Co., York, is planning to increase his 
storage facilities to about a million 
bu. His present storage capacity holds 
350,000 bu. He plans to erect eleva- 


tor just west of the present elevator 
to triple his storage capacity. Tillot- 
son Construction Co., Omaha, will do 
the work, 
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PLANS FOR NEW ENGLAND 
FEED MEETING PROGRESS . M 
BOSTON—Subjects for the annual Francis 5 Franco 


New England Feedmen’s Conference 
Aug. 24-25 at the University of 
Maine, Orono, Me., were considered 
by the conference committee of feed 
and allied tradesmen recently in 


& @ 
4 Boston. 
i O mM : Topics on current feedmen’s prob- 
lems and also on the theme of this 
( Wj PRODUCE EXCHANGE 














year’s conference, delving into the 
“feedmen’s opportunities of the fu- NEW YORK 


ture,” will be developed by the con- 

* . . ference co-chairmen, Prof. J. Robert 

the priceless quality in flour Smyth, poultry husbandry depart- 
ment head, and Prof. Howard C. 

Dickey, animal industry department 


head, both of the host university. J H BLAKE 
The planning committee will fur- a ° 


ther program arrangements in June, 


when the co-chairmen will review 
progress on the conference slate 
preparations. The committee recom- 








yours always with... 











mended notification of the Maine Representing 
Poultry Improvement Assn., which is Highest Class Mills and Buyers 
S F 0 ll | S meeting at Orono the day before the 
C iT) ep ase feedmen’s conference, that their € 
members will be welcome to remain 
at the university for the New Eng- Produce Exchange NEW YORK 
ae land Feedmen’s sessions. 
ANGELITE Ost George E. Durgin, Durgin and Co., 
7 COOKIE KING—cookie ane doughnut flour 
» S | : G—cracker sponge flour The Williams Bros. Co. KNIG HTON 
Np py CRACKER KIN Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO t S.A FOR FLOUR 
wee, ° N%, soft wheat graham Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour - ak BOSTON 
alba a A H A M 4 1 | G 1\QU7o $ All our wheat is grown on We stern NE yo 
——— GR Reserve and bought from the grow PHILADELPHIA 
5( osity atelels ers at elevators we own and operate 








PASTRY KIN G— low ¥! 











COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS BREY & SHARPLESS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 FLOUR BROKERS FLO U R 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. PHONE L. D. 68 CABLE ADDRESS: cowit nrsdteauised a 



































JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 


BALTIMORE 3362 






HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 
































Two Broadway New York City 
21 W. 10TH 8T. KANSAS CITY, MO 
MEMBERS - 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE —F LO | R oe 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE Johnson-Herbert & Co. 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE Broker and Merchandiser 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporeted F i * oO U R 
OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE Members N.Y. Produce Excha ge 
Rm, 520-120 Bdwy., NEW YORK5,N. Y gen w : Wanton 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass 620 Nc. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
MILTON McGREEVY 1, O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. SR STRISIK CO 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO. FLOUR 0. =. . : 
FOREIGN DOMESTIC " 
VICTOR 6622 Flour Mill Agents 
3lst and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


























SINCE 1925 


APPRAISAL } SERVICE COMPANY 


605 Fourth Avenue South 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





APPRAISERS TO THE MILLING AND GRAIN TRADE 
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as We Are of Ours, for Complete Grain 


Facilities for 


| “Preah 1S the a = 
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Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 








changes. 


UHLMANN 


GRAIN COMPANY 











. Wabash Elevator ¢ Kansas City ¢ 4,000,000 Bu. 
rae Se eS 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


Flour : Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 














Established 1893 


(SOFFE & (CARKENER INC. 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 6, ie. CHIC AGO - K ANS AS CITY 


Phone Victor 8400- LD 154 ; Cable Address—Gocaric NEW YORK & ENID 
FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 





Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
* 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 


Feed Grains 














© "THE largest and most modern flour mill 

° and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
Domestic and Export Flour storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 
i els, together with more than one hundred elevators 


> ATR 7 C . and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours, 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,skaTT_e, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastexn Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New Yore Ciry 

















108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 

PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 

















Buy and Sell Through 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY WANT ADS 
in 


GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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NOW... A new location for 
| Che-Northwestern- Miller 











The Northwestern Miller 


has moved into its new headquarters 
office and publishing plant in sub- 
urban Minneapolis at 250! Wayzata 
Boulevard. From this completely 
modern and larger Home Office 
building, The Northwestern Miller 
and its staff will carry on the tradi- 
tional program of service to the 
industries with which it is associated. 


We hope our new—and consid- 





THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. 


The Businesspaper Family Serving the 
Fields of Flour, Feed, Grain, Baking 


erably enlarged — Clubroom will 
continue to be the informal, con- 
venient gathering place of the in- 
dustries we serve. We will look 
forward to showing you our new 
home. 


The Minneapolis telephone num- 
ber remains the same MAin 0575. 
The teletype number is unchanged: 
MP 179. And the cable address con- 
tinues as "PALMKING, Minne- 


apolis." 


The orthwestern Hiller 





and Agricultural Chemicals 
Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER ¢ ~ FEEDSTUFFS 
Tue AMERICAN BAKER ¢ MILLING PRODUCTION 
CROPLIFE 











250! Wayzata Blivd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH OFFIcEs: New York, Chicago, Kansas City, Toronto 
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116 Foundry St., Wakefield, Mass., 
is conference secretary and David A. 
Trayhan, New England By-Products 
Corp., 177 Milk St., Boston, is con- 
ference treasurer. Others serving on 
the New England Feedmen’s Con- 
ference committee are: 

Herbert Borden, Borden Grain Co., 
Taunton, Mass.; George Waugh, 
dairy specialist of Merrimack Farm- 
ers Exchange, Inc., Concord, N.H.; 
Stanley L. Freeman, West Bridge- 
water, Mass., dairy nutritionist of 
Chas. M. Cox Co.; Arno Hangas, 
general manager, United Co-opera- 
tive Farmers, Inc., Fitchburg, Mass.; 
Percy Freeman, Waterville, Me., 
state representative of Unity Feeds, 
Boston, Mass.; Donald Hopkins, E. C. 
& W.L. Hopkins Co., Greenfield, N.H.; 
William M. Anderson, Needham, 
Mass., general manager of New Eng- 
land By-Products Corp., Boston; Ray- 
mond Smith, nutritionist, E. W. 
Bailey Co., Inc., Montpelier, Vt.; 
Donald Keller, feed service division 
head, Eastern States Farmers Ex- 
change, Inc., West Springfield, Mass.; 
James H. W. Jenner, South Duxbury, 
Mass., representative of John W. 
Eshelman & Sons, Lancaster, Pa.; 
James Conlon, Conlon & Donnelly, 
Attleboro, Mass., and John L. Reed, 
West Lebanon, N.H., representative 
of Limestone Products Corp. of 
America, Newton, N.J. 


——SREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ILLINOIS GROUP SEEKS 
MORE FEED LAW EMPHASIS 


Representatives of the feed indus- 
try in Illinois are carrying forward 
their efforts to obtain better enforce- 
ment of the state’s feed law. 

Wallace Hinkle of the Faultless 
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Dove Oileytaeme) Masts 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER HIGH PROTEIN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
00 OO 0. (an @ OF 
D; ae al 


liaths. 44 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 


THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 








WICHITA, KANSAS 





Over 100 years experience in making . 
better bags for the milling industry 


1847 
ee" 

Lal 

COTTON * BURLAP * MULTIWALL PAPER * FAMILY SIZE FLOUR BAGS 


CHASE BAG COMPANY 


~ General Sales Offices: 309 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Hil. 





90 BRANCHES AND SALES OFFICES STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 





PIRES PEA 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co 


i] 
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Milling Co., Springfield, explains that 
the difficulty is not in the feed law 
itself but in lack of enforcement of 
the law. “The legislature does not 
recognize its importance,” Mr. Hin- 
kle says. “For that reason it does not 
appropriate enough money to enable 
the agriculture department to prop- 
erly supervise and enforce it.” 

Mr. Hinkle has been heading an 
Illinois Feed Assn. drive to get legis- 
lative action to assure better inspec- 
tion of feeds by the state department. 
He discussed the problem at the re- 
cent Illinois Feed and Nutrition Con- 
ference in Urbana. 

What the Illinois association wants, 
Mr. Hinkle says, is to have the money 
which is now collected under the 
present feed law paid into a fund to 
support more inspection, sampling 
and analysis of feeds and fertilizer. 
At present, the money is being paid 
into the general fund. 

Mr. Hinkle said members of the 
feed association’s feed control law 
committee have a meeting scheduled 
with Gov. Stratton, two state sena- 
tors and the director of agriculture 
May 5 to enlist legislative support 
for a proposed statute change. 


| Selected 
MILLING — 
WHEATS 
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To insure uniformity * To increase absorption 
To improve bakeshop performance 


FLOUR 


You can’t buy a better flour « 
Or receive better service > 





Or get a better value 
Or be in better hands 






It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 






KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





NORRIS ELEVATOR 


Choice hard and soft. wincer wheats to fill 


the most exacting milling requirements. We 
offer complete coverage of all major wheat 
growing areas. We originate wheat from 
our 56 country elevators in four southwest- 
ern states and maintain large terminal stor- 
age facilities. Total elevator capacity of 
8,500,000 bushels. Call us for your wheat 
and coarse grain requirements. 


HARD AND SOFT WHEATS 
CORN e OATS « FEED GRAINS 


NORRIS 


GRAIN COMPANY 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK 
ST. LOUIS 
TOLZDO 
MINNEAPOLIS 
WINNIPEG 





BURLINGTON ELEVATOR 
Capacity 2,500,000 Bus. 





KANSAS CITY SOUTHERN ELEVATOR 
Capacity 1,400,000 Bus, 


saurmnone = Total Eleuaton Capacity 
— §,500,000 Bus. 
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Practical 
Accurate 
Tangible 
Competent 
Honest 
Informative 


Necessary 


WH 2729 





PATCHIN 


APPRAISALS 


“If It's Worth Insuring It's Worth Appraising” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
4005 Vernon Ave. 


Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 




















CHOICE MILLING WHEAT 
FOR AMERICA’S BREAD 


Wheat that meets exacting milling 
requirements as to quality and protein 
can be furnished from modern, stra- 
tegically located terminal and subter- 
minal elevators. 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


Marketing and Merchandising Grain for 150,000 Producers 
St. Paul 





Minneapolis 














Little Mary: “Mother, they are go- 
ing to teach us domestic silence at 
school now.” 


Mother: “Don’t you mean domestic 
science?” 

Father: ‘There is a bare hope our 
little girl means what she is saying.” 
¢$¢ ¢ 
The teacher was trying to impress 
upon her class the advantages of 
peace and disarmament. “How many 
of you boys object to war?" she 

asked. Up went several hands. 

“Jimmy, will you tell the class why 
you object to war?” 

‘“'Cause wars make history,” re- 
plied Jimmy soberly. 

¢¢ ¢ 

One girl to another: “We had an 
awful time. I had on my new Angora 
sweater, and he was wearing a blue 


serge suit.” 
¢¢ ¢ 
He: “What are you doing at this 
party?” 
She: “I’m looking for my husband.” 
He: “What's his name?”’ 
She: “I don’t know yet.” 


e$¢ ¢ 


“I must confess to some despair 
When first I started losing hair, 
My head, perhaps had lost some grace, 
But see what I have gained in face.” 


eo ¢ 
“Why doesn’t some perfume manu- 
facturer try the stunt of being com- 
pletely honest, and simply name its 
next new odor, Landaman.” 


¢¢ ¢ 

“Who's the swell man you was just 
talkin’ to?” asked Tony, the boot- 
black. 

“Aw, him and me's worked together 
for years,” answered Mickey, the 
newsboy. ‘‘He’s the editor of one of 
me papers.” 








The Great Southwest offers the finest 
wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 
in any direction. And we offer the finest of 
service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


REG@E CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. © GRand 7535 












FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 © PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKYARDS STATION 
SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 


Lewis W. Sanford 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 


L. D. 229 


Co-Managers 


Phone 3316 


Manager 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


FINE FLOURS - CORN PRODUCTS 








American Ace 


—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Elevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 








I-H 
QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 


Iismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Kansas City, Mo. 








E. P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 


GRAND 1554 
Dwight Building ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 








e s . LJ 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





May 16-17 — National Association 
of Flour Distributors; Hotel Astor, 
New York City; Sec., Wayne G. 
Martin, 114 E. 40th St., New York 
16, N.Y. 


May 16-19 — Wholesale Grocers 
Convention and Exposition; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Chm., Gus C. Covington, Cov- 
ington Bros. & Co., Mayfield, Ky. 


May 17 — Flour Millers’ Export 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, LL; sec., A. C, Bredeson, 5050 
France Ave. S., Minneapolis 10, Minn. 


May 17-19—Millers National Fed- 
eration, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago, IIL; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 
W. Jackson Blivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


May 17-19—Grocery Manufacturers 
of America, Inc.; Boca Raton Hotel, 
Boca Raton, Fla.; Sec., William A. 
Dolan, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. 

May 17-21 — Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Congress 
Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Dean Clark, 
Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago, Il. 

May 23-25—New York State As- 





Cable Address: “‘Dorrgacu,"’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E.C.3 











ROBERT NEILL, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
127 St. Vincent Street GLASGOW, C. 2 


Branches: Belfast and Dublin 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


Cable Address: “Cosmo” and ‘‘Mobil” 











ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, 


NORWAY 
Reference Northwestern Miller 


“*Asbjornstad” 














VAN WALBEEK’'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPIL N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Rotterdam, Holland 
“Interest-Rotterdam” 


Ungerplein 2 * 
Cable Address 








FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 


Established 1913 














OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Flormel,’’ Oslo 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 


23-25 Billiter St LONDON, E, C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,’”’ London 





sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers; Hotel Roosevelt, New York 
City; sec., Peter J. Braida, American 
Bakers Publishing Co., Produce Ex- 
change, New York 4, N.Y. 


May 23-27 — American Assn. of 
Cereal Chemists; Hotel Cosmopolitan, 
Denver, Colo.; Sec., C. L. Brooke, 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J. 


May 23-27—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers Technical Conference; 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, HL; Sec., 
Donald S. Eber, 639 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Kansas City. 


May 24-27 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Association of Ameri- 
ca and Independent Biscuit Manufac- 
turers Co., Inc.; Drake Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Walter Dietz, 20 N. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 28-29—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Roan- 
oke, Va.; sec., Paul M. Marshall, 1367 
Board of Trade Bidg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

June 5-7 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Pocono Manor, Mt. Pocono, 
Pa.; sec., Theo Staab, 5700 No. Broad 
St., Philadelphia 41, Pa. 


June 7-8 — South Dakota Bakers 
Assn.; Grand Hotel, Watertown, 
S.D.; Sec., Lex Quarnberg, Water- 
town (S. D.) Milling Co. 

June 12-15—New England Bakers 
Assn.; Poland Spring House; Poland 
Spring, Maine; Sec., Robert E. Sulli- 
van, 51 Exeter St., Boston 16, Mass. 

June 138-14—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Albany Hotel, Denver; 
Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 871, 
Denver 1, Colo. 


June 13-17— National Association 
of Retail Grocers; National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C.; sec-mgr., 
Marie Kiefer, 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1, Ul. 

June 15-17 — National Macaroni 
Mfrs. Assn.; Shawnee Inn, Shawnee 
on Delaware, Pa.; sec., Robert M. 
Green, 189 No. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, Ill. 


June 17-18 — Bakery Equipment 
Mfrs. Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 
511 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

June 19-21—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, 8.C.; Sec., Mrs. Louise 
Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., Char- 
lotte 7, N.C. 


dune 21-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn. and Bakers Club of Balti- 
more, The Cavalier Hotel, Virginia 
Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 
McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

June 24-26—Michigan State Millers 
Assn.; St. Claire Inn, St. Clair, Mich.; 
Sec., Henry S. Cowgill, Amendt Mill- 
ing Co., Amendt, Mich. 


July 1-3 — Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; North- 
ernaire, Three Lakes, Wis.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, New York. 

July 25-27—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbriar Hotel, White Sul- 
phur Springs, Va.; sec., Edward John- 
son, 611 Pennsylvania Ave., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. 

Sept. 12-15—Lake Michigan States 
Bakers Fall Conference and Recrea- 
tion Party; French Lick Springs 


Hotel, French Lick, Ind.; Sec’s., In- 
diana Bakers Assn., Charles P. Ehlers, 
2236 E. Michigan St., Indianapolis; 
Illinois Bakers Assn., Marion B. Mc- 
Clelland, 221 W. Prairie Ave., De- 
catur, Ill.; Wisconsin Bakers Assn., 
Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 W. Wiscon- 
sin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Sept. 19-21—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cil, Inc.; Natural Bridge Hotel, Nat- 
ural Bridge, Va.; Sec., Harold K. 
Wilder, 5 S. 12th St., Richmond, Va. 

Sept. 23-26 — Super Market Insti- 
tute; Public Auditorium, Cleveland, 
Ohio; chm., Joseph P. Mott, 500 N, 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, TL 

Sept. 26-28— Southern Bakers 
Assn. Production Conference, Hotel 
Biltmore, Atlanta; sec., E. P. Cline, 
703 Henry Grady Bildg., Atlanta 3, 
Ga. 

Oct. 14-15—Baking Industry Sani- 
tation Standards Committee; Sher- 
man Hotel, Chicago, IIL; Sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 


Oct. 16-20—American Bakers Assn.; 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Harold 
Fiedler, Room 1558, 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 


Oct. 17—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Sherman Hotel, Chicago, IL; 
Sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 Fifth 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


1955 

Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 
Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore; sec., Emmet Cary, 16 Mc- 
Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, HL; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

April 17-20—Associated Retail Bak - 
ers of America; McAlister Hotel, Mi- 
ami, Fla.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


———-BSREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GROCERS’ SURVEY SHOWS 
HIGHER 1954 RECEIPTS 
NEW YORK — Sixty-nine percent 
of all wholesale grocer firms partici- 
pating in a telegraphic survey con- 
ducted by National-American Whole- 
sale Grocers Assn. enjoyed sales in- 
creases for the first eight weeks of 
1954 over the same period in 1953. 
The average gain for those companies 
reporting sales improvements was 
9.83%. 

An average decline in sales amount- 
ing to 4.61% was reported by the 31% 
of participating wholesalers who were 
behind 1953 sales during the reported 
period. Replies came from 10 major 
geographical areas throughout the 
country. 
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N. V. Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 





| 

* 

y vie? ap Heerengracht 209 
|pio|g\ AMSTERDAM 

alii {#\ 


HOLLAND 


Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS +- STARCH 








M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM © 


Cable Reference: 
Address: H. Albert De Bary & Co. 
“Witburg” Amsterdam 








A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1866 
Flour, Grain and Feed 
04 Meent ROTTERDAM 


Cable Address; “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace 8t., GLASGOW, C.5 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas 8t, ABERDEEN 
KIRKCALDY 


lbundee 






26/28 High 8t., 
Cable: “Philip,” 








WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution 8t. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 











H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FERED, 
SEEDS AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos AMSTERDAM, Z, 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1029) 








W.H. Rutherfurd 
Db. Db. P. Howle John Simpson 


W.H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
©. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: “WHeratran,’’ Glasgow 











VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
62, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. &. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON" 











Cable Address: ‘““Gnrains,”’ Glasgow 


McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-108 Grafton Street, Dublin 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 
Established 1883 
FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 


“Johnny” 


Skipperet 


Cable Address 








TROELS FODE 


MILLERS’ AGENT & IMPORTER 
Kompagnistraede 32, COPENHAGEN, K. 
DENMARK 
Specializes in Flour, Cereals, Feed 
and Bakers’ Supplies 
Cable Address: ‘“‘Trofo,” Copenhagen 








Codes: 
Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR 8SPRBCIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 6th Bd., 


SINCE 1889 


Riverside, Private 
Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 
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Brand of Flows Enrichment 
The ORIGINAL, Low-Ash, Starch 
Base Enichnent Mirtavs : 


For uniform enrichment of flour, t 
macaroni products, corn mecl and 
grits to government standards. 


Xe Mobility of vitamins assured by E 
VEXTRAM's pH control. 


For complete information write to: 


1 Sai Camints 


Subsidiary of Sterling Drug Inc. 
1450 Breedwey, New York 18, N. Y. 
: SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR ENRICH- ~ 
MENT, MATURING AND BLEACHING 
a oo 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 
Kansas Gity, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flours 
Plain or Self Rising 
VOIGT MILLING CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


May 11, 


1954 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 


© smn te JONATHAN HALE 8 808, to 
MANUFACTURERS 
MICHIGAN SOFT | WHEAT T FLOURS 


Plain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. 
Since 1856 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS OO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 
580 Grain Exch, a las. 0 _ Minn. 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 














ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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list services. 





The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
service program? Ask for more details... . .- 


The Northwestern Miller 





118 South Sixth Street 
MINNEAPOLIS @2, 


MINN. 


























like 
“the gun 
that won 
the west” 





DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
jor a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


*“"Dyox,” “‘Novadelox” and “‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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|: or years men staked their lives on the Winchester carbine because it 
was rugged, dependable and adaptable to their needs. 

Today, millers stake part of their business lives on the flour treatment 
equipment and processes they use. 

Recognizing that trust, N-A’s Flour Service Division offers a complete, 
single-responsibility service for maturing, enriching and color improve- 
ment—all handled by an integrated organization with over a third-of-a- 
century of experience, using time-tested materials designed for the job, 
backed by research laboratories to work with you and your consultants 
and a field staff to provide regular preventive inspections as well as to be 
on call for any emergency. 


*Winchester: The Gun Theat Won The West—by Harold F. Williamson. 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 








When is a good driver 


a safe driver? 


When he expects the unexpected—a child darting into the 
street from between parked cars, an automobile that goes 
through a stop sign, a car that’s parked just over the crest 
of a hill. 


It isn’t enough to have perfect control over your car and 
to keep it in good mechanical condition. Nor do obeying 
traffic laws and keeping alert guarantee by themselves a 
safe trip. Many things are involved, and one of the most im- 


portant is that you assume “the other guy” is a poor driver. 


Nearly 40,000 are killed in automobile accidents every year 
and many more are permanently injured. By being a safe 
driver as well as a good one, you can do much to reduce the 
toll. You can help, too, by supporting the safety movement 
in your community and by teaching your children the rules 


of highway safety. 








